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THE 11 LABOR PARTY.” 

To the Editor of the Boston Commonwealth: 

, Tod had some doubts about our success in the 
| working men’s movement, and some other journals 
were contemptuously indifferent to it. Fifteen 
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the labor question. 

letter FROM IRA STEWARD. 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 27th, 1869. 

To the Editor of the Standard: 

I have jnst listened to the reading of “ Machin¬ 
ery" by Wendell Phillips, and hasten to respond a 
a ost grateful “Amen” to the idea of continuing 
:he publication of The Standard in the interest of j 
•be coming questions, nearly all of which when 
traced to their source will be found to consist 
mainly of the claims of Labor. The final success of I 
•ne Fifteenth Amendment places the Wages classes 
ihere they can do considerable for themselves, if 
helped by those who are socially and pecuniarily 
outside or above them. Leaders of commanding 
influence in Labor Reform could be dispensed with, 
if it was as free from the companionship or patron¬ 
age of demagogues* as was the Anti-Slavery cause 
previous to emancipation. We are distracted al¬ 
most enough to stop our progress by the enormous 
number of mere adventurers who, pretending to 
espouse our cause, are committing as many follies 
in its magic name, as ever there were crimes com¬ 
mitted in the name of Liberty. 

They can generally be traced to the Democratic 
camp, and as they are good managers they get the 
ear of most workingmen, while their speeches are 
caught up by the opposition ,to prove the knavery 
or folly of Labor Reform. 

It is their presence, together with onr poverty 
ind want of skill in reading character, which finds 
u so ready to raise the “ Macedonian cry,” “ come j 
iver and help us,” to the splendid management of 
rHB Anti-Slavery Standard. There are several 
junials claiming to represent Labor Reform, but 
lot one of them occupies the same relative position 
o that cause, that The Standard has so long main¬ 
lined in Emancipution and Reconstruction. They 
ocm to mistake violence for radicalism, and at 
very decisive turn are sure to move towards the 
•emocratic party. 

The Boston American Workman, the best La- 
or journal now published, conducted by men 
hose personal integrity is, I believe, considered 
tore question, will bo forced in all probability,by 
te leaders of the Labor parly, to oppose the reelee- 
ou of Henry Wilson to the United States Senate, 
^withstanding his most extraordinary interest,' 
id exertions, and success,too, in behalf of the 
«bt Hour Hystem for National Labor shops. 

I course the supposed leaders of the Labor party 
e really acting upon the counsel they receive from 
w, ‘0 choose at present to stand back ont of 
jhL 1 

These silent partuore care little or noUiing for 
ght Hours. They look upon it os well enough 
help keep up the hate for Mr. Sumner, ns he 
ted against it; and if Mr. Wilsou hail boon as 
iwlse, they would have used it upon him, with 
usidcrable effect His voting right on thatques- 
>u, however, did not serve their purpose as well 
the vote east by Mr. Sumner. We, who arede- 
rmined that Mr. Wilson shall go back because of | 

•1 vote, may bo forced to act with Republicans, 
d seem for the time-being less radical as Labor 
formers tbau those who vote with the new 
wor party. 

Rejoicing over the 14,000 votes thrown by Mas- 
tbusetts Labor Reformers at the last State 
‘• "An, as an indication that there is power as 
‘1 as justice in our cause, we cannot remember 
■ Artfully the fact that “ forming a third party’ 

; Wl1 Republicans voting the Democratic ticket 
J.“ counting up the Workingmen or Labor 
I* tea elected, we find there are very few 
n aans. i never feel any confidence in one’ 

0 80 * ve tbe problem of a harmonious rela- 
L°;, I 1 lb0r 10 8ociet y if toey have not first 
rced to hate slavery in all of its forms, living or 

It was siavery that said to white workingmen 
a raS “ Xortb of emancipated 
ta Vnn^ e . , ab0r from your bands > and bread 
;nom v (n it 6 ? 8- ”. , 11 is tbe me political 
J 1 'l bcb advl8es taxation or government 
• Idwava terms 0t a P ro ' slave ry constitution 

bUt the termsof an aad -, 

Ur' Sm? repudiated, in the name of 

h T lhat with tbe final ad °Ption of 
in. Aulendmeul tbe well disciplined 

«rv“ lri u 0nSeieu,3e ot The Standard “Ma- 
! neip ug jnHbl^ f bont , faee t0 its “ new duties,’ 


tions, wherever civilization extends her beneficent 
away, there will It be manifest Against this lofty 
truth the assaults of the adversary are no better 
than the arrows of barbarians vainly shot at the sun. 
Still it moves, and it will move until all rejoice in 
its beams. The “all-hail hereafter,” in which the 
poet pictures personal success, is a feeble expres¬ 
sion for that transcendent Future, where man shall 
be conqueror, not onlv over nations, bat over 

Legislature are, you must allow, a very satisfae- 

tory answer on onr part. Indeed, what party ever _. J THE Bamsm 0F Justice. 

did as well at their first trial ? This much surely Tbe assaranee3 of tbe Future are strengthened 
we may claim, that onr question is now fairly and When 1 Iook at S overnment and see bow.its charac- 
fnlly registered on the list of political issues. ter 18 constaDtl y improving as it comes within the 
I am not going to complain of you or vonr spbere of knowledge. Men mast know before 
brothers of the press; on the contrary, I allow J', 5 ’ can act wisel - v ’ and tbis simple rale is appiica- 
yon had very fail- grounds for your doubts. Old ‘ b 6 to individuals and communities. “Go, 
men teU of labor movements, almost as strong as my80n «” the Swedish Chancellor, “and see 
ohts, sold to corrupt parties. This vear there W lat little wisdom the world is governed.” 
were far too many candidates taken in some places Down L ° bis day 8 0vernmeDt was btUe more than 
(Worcester County, for instance), from the Demo- fi? expedieQfc ’ a deyice > a trick for the aggriaa- 
cratic party. dizement of a class, of a few, or it may be of one. 

I have heard of working men’s speeches, in the Ca J Un S itselp Commonwealth, it was so in name 
canvass, Tanning over with most untrue, and, if °, n y ‘ Tilere ^ere classes always, and egotism was 
true, unnecessary praise for the Democratic party. ^ prcvailing law - Machiavel, the much-quoted 
Some of onr conventions have been noisy with hera d of modern politics, insisted that all govern- 
mere abuse of capitalists—more have wasted days “ e “ Ui ’ wbetber monarchical or republican, owed 
in disenssing questions that we have, at least now “ elr ® rtgin or reformation to a single law-giver, 
nothing to do with—discussions which seemed only , M , mos ' Lycurgus or s °l°n- If this were true 
coquetry with the Democrats. No one sees the ‘ n . day ’ ^ ’ 8 n0t in ours - Id tbe Presence of 
defects more clearly than the common-sense work- ° ■ lgbteDed People, a single law-giver, or „„ 
ingmen themselves. Bnt I assure you this party arl8tocracy of law-givers, is impossible, while gov- 
is not got np for the purpose of selling ont to any- ernment becomes the rale of all for the good of all, 
body. It has some elements in it which satisfy me tbe One Man Power so constant in history,— 

that it never will sell out. I will not ask room now r the •tnnmvirate sometimes occurring,—not 
to mention them. oligarchy, which is the rule of a few,—not „„ 

All I do wish to tell your readers is that there is arl8l "° cracy > wh ich is the rale of a class,—not any 
one association in this city, connected with this la- comb,DatIon > howsoever accepted, sanctioning ex- 
bor party, which grows out of common-senBe cln810D8 >— bnt th e whole body of the people, witb- 
views, and has practicable objects. It is the ^elusion of any kind, or, in the great words of. 
“Eight Hour League, ” containing some ol the Abra , L ‘ nC °r at Gettysburg, “ government of 
best minds, men and women, in tbe party Its tb ® peop,e > by the people and for the people.” 
view is, that the first need of the workiugman is , f ar goverDmeDt bas b een at best an Art, 
leisure; more time for his body and his soul: time , e , m , y or astrology > wh ere ministers exer- 
to read, think, look about him, and lift himself a 8ubtle P°wer, or speculators tried imagina- 
nearer, in cnlture and intelligence, to the level of tIV ® experiments . seeking some philosopher’s stone 
his brother man, the capitalist. He needs it in or- 81 , expense of the People. Though in many re- 
der to fit himself to understand and discuss his f P6C . 8tl anArtonly , itis fast becoming a Science 
own question, and participate in that “coopera- Ioun i aed on Principles and laws from which there 
tion” to which Stuart Mill points as the solution of C8D “? “° > nst d epartnre. As a science, It is deter- 
-ir problem. J ni,ied by knowledge, like any other science, aided 

Hence we ask to have eight hours constitute a , ^ Un i Ver8al handraaid > the Philosophy of in¬ 
labor day. Then we claim evening schools, open _ , f 1P0 “ f 8nccessio n of particulars the gen- 
libraries, public free lectures, etc. To press all ° , 8 deduced > and this i8 as true of gov- 

tliis on public attention, in tbe interval of the fe- ernment 88 of cb emistry or astronomy. Nor do I 
ver-flts of political agitation, we have opened 8de ( r | ea8oa t0 doabt that , in the evoiution of events, 
rooms at 14 Bromfield street. These we open every t 8 at hand wb en government will besnbor- 

Friday evening for discussion and mutual consul- , , , 10 un Q uesti onable truth, making diversity 

tation. We invite ail interested in a practical agi- °' 0pini011 “ impossible in this great science as it is 
tation of this question to join us. Yonrs for the I!° W ln,p08sible in otber sciences already mastered 
Eleanor D. Rockwood. „ y man ; 8ci 1 enc f aecomp l i8hea a Part only of its be- 

- neficent work when it brings physical nature within 

its domain. That other nature found in man must be 
brought within the same domain. 


cord of onr language, the Dictionary of Dr. John- 

S0 Th Whl ? firSt Saw the light in 1755 - 

, tbe word was unknown in earlier times, 
tne nereduary discrimination it describes, entered 
into the political system of modem Europe, where 
people were distributed into classes, and the son 
succeeded to the condition of his father, whether 
of privilege or disability,—the son of a noble be¬ 
ing a noble with great privileges,—the son of a 
mechanic being a mechanic, with great disabilities : 
and this inherited condition was applicable even to 
the special labor of the father ; nor was there any 
business beyond its tyrannical control. According 
to Macanlay, “the tinkers formed an hereditary 
caste The father of John Banyan was a tinker 
and the son inherited the position. The French 
Revolution did much to shake this irrational sys¬ 
tem, bnt in many part of Enrope, down to this day, 
the son emancipates himself with difficulty from 
the class in which he is bora. But just in propor¬ 
tion to the triumph of Equality does Caste dis¬ 
appear. 

This institution is essentially barbarous, and 
therefore, appears in barbarous ages.or in countries 
not yet relieved from the early incnbns. It flour¬ 
ished side by side with the sculptured bnlls and 
cuneiform characters of Assyria, side by side with 
pyramids and hieroglyphics of Egypt It showed 
itself under the ambitious sway of Persia, and 
even in the mnch-praised Cecropian era of Attica. 
In all these countries Caste was organized, differ- 
ing somewhat in divisions, bnt hereditary in char¬ 
acter. And the same phenomenon arrested the 
attention of the conquering Spaniards in Peru. 
The system had two distinct elements; first, sepa¬ 
ration, with rank and privilege, or, their opposite, 
with degradation and disability ; secondly, descent 
from father to son ; so that it was perpetual sepa¬ 
ration from generation to generation. 


THE QUESTION OF CASTE. 


LECTCRE BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


make the clever public understand 


i ^ nator Sprague, 
toetrpaid 


Gen. Carey, Horace Day 


satelites, are not the labor raove- 


eb ^?fS^ e “ by Wen(leU PhiUip8 for labor | 
»e : bBt “ U “ able advantage in this respect 
■'urgent. Chari 11 ^ r ° n M Poweli > Rev. John 
'-er, sJL‘ K. Whipple, Mr. and Mrs. 
“a* of others Caro,ine F - Putnam, and 
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Mr. President In asking yon to consider the 
yncstion-of Caste. I open a great subject of Imme¬ 
diate practical Interest. Happily, Slavery no 
longer exists to disturb the peace or onr Republic ; 
bnt >t is not yet dead in other lands, while among 
the impioas pretension of this great wrong sUll 
survives against the African because he is black, 
und against the Chinese because he is yellow. 
Here is nothing less than a claim of hereditary 
power from color, and it assumes that human 
beings, cast in the same mould with ourselves, and 
in all respects men, having the same title of man¬ 
hood that we have, may be shut ont from Equal 
Rights on account ol the skiu. Snell is the pre¬ 
tension plainly stated. 

On other occasions it has been my duty to show 
how inconsistent is this pretension with our charac¬ 
ter as a Republic, and with the promises of our 
Fathers,—all of which I consider never ont of order 
to say and to urge. But my present purpose is 
rather to show how inconsistent it is with lhat 
sublime truth, being a part of God’s law for the 
government of the world, which teaches the Unity 
of.the Human Family, and its final harmony on 
earth. In this law, which is both commandment 
and promise, I find duties and hopes ; perpetual 
duties never to be postponed, and perpetual hopes 
never to be abandoned, so long as man is man. 

Believing in this law, and profoundly convinced 
that by the blessing of God it will all be fulfilled 
on earth, it is easy to see how unreasonable is a 
claim of power founded on any unchangeable phy¬ 
sical incident derived from birth. Because man is 
black,—because man is yellow, he is none the less 
man. Because man is white, he is none the more 
man. By this great title he is universal heir to all 
that man can claim. Because he is man, and not 
on account of color, he enters into possession of 
the promised dominion over the animal kingdom, 
—“ over tb e fisb of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air and over every living thing that moveth 

upon the earth. ” Bnt this equal copartnership with¬ 
out distinction of color symbolizes equal copartner¬ 
ship in all the Rights of Man. 

FAITH IN THE FUTURE. 

As I enter upon this important theme, I confess 
i unwelcome impediment, partly from the prevail 
mg prejndice of color, which has become with many 
what is sometimes called a second nature, and 
partly from the little faith among men in the fntnre 
development of the race. The cry, “ a white man’s 
government,” which is snch an insalt to human 
nature, has its inflnence in the work of degradation 
Accustomed to this effrontery, people do not see 
its ineffable absurdity, which is made conspicuous 
if they simply consider thefignre onr fathers would 
have cut had they declared the equal rights of white 
men, and not the equal rights of all men. The 
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been neither. Hearkening to this disgusting 
cn, people close the soul to ail those qnickening 
voices, whether of prophet, poet or philosopher, 
oy which we are encouraged to persevere, nor do 
they heed the best lessons of science. 
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And is it true 
that man can look into the unfathomable Universe 
there to measure suns and stars, that bo can nene- 
iruus tne uncounted ages or me earth’s existence, 1 
reading cverwhere the inscriptions upon its rocks’ 
bnt that lie cannot look into liimself.or penetrate bis 
own nature, to measure human capacities and read I 
the inscriptions upon the human soul ? I do not be¬ 
lieve it What is already accomplished in such large 
measure for the world of matter, will yet be accom¬ 
plished for that other world ot Humanity, and then 
it will appear, by a law as precise as any in chem¬ 
istry or astronomy, that just government stands 
only on the consent of the governed, that all men 
must be equal before the law of man, as they are 
equal before the law of God, and that any discrim¬ 
ination rounded on the accident of birth is inconsis¬ 
tent with that true science of government which 
simply tbe science of justice on earth. 

One of onr teachers, who has shed muchJight 
tbe science of governmental refer to Prof Lieber 
of New York—shows that the State is what he calls 
“a jural society,” precisely as the church is a re- 
ligious society and an insurance company a finan- 
cial society. The term is felicitious as it is sugges¬ 
tive. Above the State rises the image of Jnstice, 
lofty, blind-fold, with balance in hand. There it 
stands in colossal form with constant lesson of I 
Equal Rights for All, while under its inspiration 
government proceeds, according to laws which can¬ 
not be disobeyed with impunity, and Providence is 
behind to sustain the righteous hand. In propor¬ 
tion as men are wise, they recognize these laws 
and confess the exalted science. 

“ Know thyself’ is the Heaven-descended injnnc- 
tion which ancient piety carved in gold on the 
altar at Delphi. The famous oracle is mute, bat 
the divine injunction survives ; nor is it alone St. 
Augustine impresses it in his own eloquent way 
when he says, “ Men admire the altitude of moun¬ 
tains, the great waves of sea, the highest fall, 
ot rivers, the circuit ot ocean, and the wheeling of 
stars, and neglect themselves, nor do they admire.” 
Following the early mandate, time seconded bythe 
most persuasive of the Christian Fathers, man will 
consider his place in the universe and his relations 
to his brother man. Looking into his soul, he wiU 
there find the great irreversible Law of Right, 
which is the universal law for the nation as for him¬ 
self, commanding to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto ns, and under the safeguard of 
this universal law I now place the rights of all man¬ 
kind. It is little that I can do, bnt, taking counsel 
of my desires, I am not without hope of contribut¬ 
ing something to that jnst jndgment which shall 
blast the effrontery of Caste as doubly offensive 
not only to the idea of a Republic, but to human 


CASTE IN INDIA. 

In Hindoostan this dreadfnl system, which, un¬ 
der the name of order, is the organization of dis¬ 
order, has prolonged itself to our day, so as to be 
a living admonition to mankind. That we may 
shun the evil it entails, in whatever shape it comes, 
I shall now endeavor to expose its true character.’ 

The regular Castes of India are four in number, 
called in Sanscrit varras or colors, although it 
does not appear that by nature they were of dif¬ 
ferent colors. Their origin will be found in the 
sacred law-book of the Hindoos, the ordinances of 
Menu, where it is recorded that the Creator caused 
the Brahmin, the Cshatriya, tho Yaisya and the 
Sndra, so named from Scripture, protection, wealth 
and labor, to proceed from his month, his arm, his 
thigh and his foot, appointing separate duties for 
each class. To the Brahmin, proceeding from the 
month, was allotted the doty of reading the Veda 
and of teaching it,—to the Cshatriya, proceeding 
from tiie arm, the duty of soldier,—to the Yaisya, I 
proceeding from the thigh, tho duty of cultivating 
the land and keeping herds of cattle, and to the 
Sndra, proceeding from the foot, was appointed 
tbe chief duty of serving the other classes without 
depreciating their worth. Such was the original 
assignment of parts; bnt, under the operation of 
Jitural laws, those alnu^'r i wrM „ a 

tySyrYmpnrtanoe. while those already degraded 
st?nk lower. Ascent from an inferior class was 
absolutely impossible. As well might a vegetable 
become a man. The distinction was perpetuated 
by tbe injunction that each should marry only in 
his own class, with sanguinary penalties inflicted 
upon any attempted amalgamation. 

The Brahmin was child of rank and privilege ; 
the Sudra, child of degradation and disability. 
Omitting the two intermediate classes, soldiers and 
husbandmen, look for one moment at the two ex¬ 
tremes, as described by the sacred volume. 

The Brahmin is constantly hailed as first bora 
and, by right, chief of the whole creation. This 
eminence is declared in various terms. Thus it is 
said, “ When a Brahmin springs to light, he is bora 
above the world,” and then again it is said 
“ Whatever exists in the universe is all in effect 
the wealth of the Brahmin.” As he engrosses the 
favor of the Deity, so is he entitled to the venera¬ 
tion of mortals, and it is announced that, “whether 
learned or ignorant, he is a powerful divinity, even 
as fire is a powerful divinity, whether consecrated 
or common.” Immunities of all kinds cluster about 
him. Not for the most insufferable crime can he 
be touched in person or property ; nor can he be 
called to pay taxes, while all other classes must 
bestow their wealth upon him. Snch is the Brah- 
with these privileges crylaliized in his blood 
from generation to generation. 

On the other hand, is the Sudra, who is the 
trast in ail particulars. As much as the Brahmin 
is an object of constant veneration, so is the Sndra 
an object of constant contempt As one is exalted 
above Humanity, so is the other degraded below 
it The life of the Sndra is servile, but according 
to the sacred volume, he was created by the Self- 
existent especially to serve the Brahmin. Every¬ 
where his degradation is manifest. He can hold 
no property which a Brahmin cannot seize. The 
crime he commits is visited with the most condign 
punishment, beyond that allotted to the other 
classes subject to punishment. The least disre¬ 
spect to a Brahmin is punished terribly. For pre¬ 
suming to sit on a Brahmin’s carpet, the punish¬ 
ment is banishment; for contumelious words to a 
Brahmin it is an iron style, ten fingers long, thrust 
red-hot into the mouth, and for offering instruction 
to a Brahmin, it is nothing less than hot oil poured 
into mouth and ears. Sneh is the Sndra, and this 
fearful degradation, with all its disabilities, is 
crystallized in his blood from generation to venera¬ 
tion. 


oughTto think^* °I bimself more hi S hl I tb an be 
Hindoo who h aDd 80 also anotber converted 
Sst ho T, h D , 6 Says ’ lt0aste makes a think 
hat he is holier than another and that he 
some inherent virtue which another has not •” 
stffi another converted Hi ndo0) when he ’ 

Caste » part and parcel of idolatry and all 
heathen abomination.” But no testimony sur¬ 
passes that of the eminent Reginald Heber, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, when he declared that, “it is a 
tystem which tends, more than anything else the 
devil has yet invented, to destroy the feelings of gen¬ 
eral benevolence and Jo make nine-tenths of man¬ 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder.” Under 

these protests, and the growing inflnence of Chris¬ 
tianity, the system is so far mitigated, that accord¬ 
ing to an able writer whose soul is enlisted 
against it, “the distinctions are felt on certain 
limited occasions only. ” These are the words of 
James Mill, interesting always as the author of the 
best work on India, and the father of John Stnart 
ililJ. It is now admitted that under col/, raint of 
necessity the member of a superior Caste may de¬ 
scend to the pursuits of an inferior Caste. The 
lofty Brahmin engages in traffic, bnt he cannot 
touch leather,” for contact with this article of 
commerce is polluting. But I am obliged to a0d 
that no modification leaving “distinctions” trans¬ 
missible with the blood can be adequate. So long 
as these continue, the natural harmonies of society 
are disturbed and man is degraded. The system in 
its mildest form can have nothing bnt evil, for it is 
a constant violation of primal truth, and a constant 
obstruction to that progress which is tbe appointed 
destiny of man. 
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Already you are prepared to condemn Caste 
when you understand its real character To this 
end, let me carry you to that ancient India, with 

its population of more than a hundred and eighty 
millions, where this artificial discrimination born 
ot impossible fable, was for ages the dominating 
institution of society, being in fact, what Slavery 
was in onr Rebellion, the eomer-stone of the whole 
structure. 

The Portuguese were the first of European na¬ 
tions to form establishments in India, and there¬ 
fore, through them was the civilized world first ac¬ 
quainted with its peculiar institutions. But I know 
no monument of their presence there, and no con¬ 
tribution from them to our knowledge of the country 
so endnring as the word Caste,or in the Portuguese 
language, casta, by which they designated those 
rigid orders or ranks into which the people of In- 
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CASTE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Change now the scene,—from ancient India, and 
the shadow of unknown centuries, to our Republic, 
born of yesterday. How unlike in venerable An¬ 
tiquity ! How like in tbe pretension of Caste ! Here 
the Caste claiming hereditary rank and privilege is 
white ; the Caste doomed to hereditary degrada¬ 
tion and disability is black or yellow, and it is 
gravely asserted that this difference of color marks 
difference of race, which in itself justifies the dis¬ 
crimination. To save this enormity of claim from 
indignant reprobation, it is insisted that the vari¬ 
eties of men do not proceed from a common stock, 
—that they are different in origin,—that this dift 
ference is perpetuated in their respective capaci¬ 
ties, and the apology concludes with the practical I 
assumption, that the white man is a superior Caste 
not unlike the Brahmin, while the black man is an 
inferior Caste not unlike the Sndra, sometimes 
even the Pariah ; nor is the yellow man exempted 
from this same insulting proscription. When I 
consider how for a long time the African was shut 
ont from testifying in court, even when seeking 
redress for the grossest outrage, and how at this 
time in some places the Chinese Is also shut ont 
from testifying in court, each seems to have been 
little better than the Pariah. In stating this as¬ 
sumption of superiority, which I do not exaggerate, 

I open a question of surpassing interest, whether 
in science, government or religion. 

Here I most not forget that some, \Vho admi t the 
“pmmuu origin ol all men, inHmC , ue African 
19 descended from Ham, son or Noah, through 
Canaan, cursed by Noah to be servant of his breth¬ 
ren ; nud that, therefore, he may bo degraded even 
to Slavery. But this apology is not original with 
us. Nobles in Poland seized upon it to justify their 
lordly pretensions, calling their serfs, though white, 
descendants of Ham. But whether employed by 
Pole or American, it is worthy only of derision. I 
know that this apology is invoked for mal¬ 
treating the Chinese, although he is descended 
from Ham as much as the Pole. 


if his nomenclature is defective w i . 
iltaratioo „f 

ime time invented and perfected “ 

If I mention other attempts, it is only to show 
bow Bdence hesitates before this great problem. 
nr ITJ edUCeS the Farai,y to tbree - witb branches 
thetet?? 0M, and l6ndS hiS authority to 
the term Caucasian, which he adopts from Biutuen- 
bach. The German Lesson began with three, ac¬ 
cording to color, white, yellow and black, bnt 
afterwards recognized six-white, bistre, orange, 
yellow, red, black—represented respectively by 
European, Hindoo, Malay, Mongolian, American 
and Negro, African and Asiatic. Desmoulins 
makes twelve. Bory de St Vincent adds to Des- 

ZlZ- addS 10 St - TiDCenL Tbe L0Ddbd 

Ethnological Journal makes no less than sixty- 

ir’an/ti iC ? T° ty ' eight Varieties are inte,led - 

S L- y ' flTe Physical ’ and then we are 
toid that thirty varieties of Caucasian alone are 
recognized on the monuments of ancient Egypt, 
Ifni *nj a T PPear m the magnificent works of Rosse. 

‘ ‘ ", d epS ' U8 - ° Qr °wn countryman, Picker- 
inf’ " b0Sa espenence was gained on the explor- 
bf “ R^es of CaPt ' Wi ‘ ke8 ’ in bis work dd 

trihm R » f me “ aDd tbeir Geo grephical Dis¬ 
tribution, enumerates eleven varieties of man 
according to color, divided into four gronps-1 
white, brown, blackish-brown, and black. In his 
opinion, there is no middle ground between the 
admission of eleven distinct species in the Human 
f amily, and the reduction to oi 


them has been adopted in the other languages of 
Europe,where it signifies primarily the orders or 
ranks of India, but, by natural extension, any sep¬ 
arate and fixed order of soeiety in other countriea 

ployed 18 ‘fnstantiy em -1 ana puuusueu in nondon in 1847. I give briel 

en/that thl wnrH if * pIanatlcm ltls a PPar- specimens only. A Hindoo converted to Christi- 

English litef nr w f ° r ° Ur ciassical anity exposes its demoralizing influence, when he 

English literature, or for that most authentic re-1 says, “Caste is the stronghold of pride which 


Below these is another more degraded even than 
the Sudra, being the outcast, with no place in 
either of the four regular Castes, and known com¬ 
monly as the Pariah. Here is another term im¬ 
ported into familiar usage to signify generally 
those on whom society has set its ban. No person 
of the regular Castes holds communication with 
the Pariah. His presence is contaminating. Milk, 
and even water, is defiled by his passing shadow 
and cannot be used until purified. The Brahmin 
sometimes puts him to death at sight. In the 
well-known language of onr country, once applied 
ft) another people, he has no rights which a Brah¬ 
min is bound to respect 

WRONG OF CASTE. 

Such a system so shocking to the natural sense, 
has been denounced by all who have considered it, 
whether on the spot, or at a distance, unless I ex¬ 
cept the excellent historian Robertson, who seems to 
find apologies for it, as men among ns find apologies 
for the Caste which sends its lengthening shadow 
across onr Republic. I might take your time until 
late in the evening unfolding its obvious evil, as 
exposed by those who have witnessed its operation. 
This testimony is collected in a work entitled Caste 
opposed to Christianity, by Rev. Joseph Roberts, 
and published in London in 1847. I give brief I 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

Two passages of Scripture, one in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the other in the New, both governing I 
this question, attest the Unity of the Human Fam¬ 
ily. The first is in that sublime chapter of Genesis, 
where, amidst the wonders of Creation, it is said : 
“ So God created man in his own image ; in the 
image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them ; and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth and subdue it ” The other pas¬ 
sage is from that great sermon of St. Paui, when, 
standing in the midst of Mars Hill, he proclaimed 
to the men of Athens, and throngh them to all man¬ 
kind, that God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
(Acts, xvii. 26). If, as is sometimes argued, there 
be ambignity in the account of the Creation, or if | 
in any way its authority has been impaired by 
scientific criticism, there is nothing of the kind to 1 
detract from the sermon of SL Paul, which must 
continue forevermore venerable and beautiful. 
testimony of science. 


Appealing from these texts, the apologists hurry 
to science, and there I follow. But I mnst com¬ 
press into paragraphs what might fill volumes. I 
Ethnology, to which we repair, is a science of 
recent origin, exhibiting the different races or va¬ 
rieties of man in their relations with each other, 
as that other science, anthropology, exhibits man 
in his relation to the animal world. Nature and 
history are our authorities, but all science and all 
knowledge are tributary. Perhaps no other theme 1 ] 
U grander ; for it is the very beginning of human 
history, in which all nations and men have a com¬ 
mon interest Its vastness is increased when we 
consider that it embraces properly not only the or¬ 
igin, distribution and capacity of man, but his des¬ 
tiny on earth,—stretching into the infinite past,— 
stretching" also into the infinite future, and thus 
spanning Humanity. 

The subject is entirely modem. Hippocrates, 
one of onr ancient masters, has left a treatise on 
air, water and place,” where climatic infinences 
are recognized, but nobody in antiquity studied 
the varieties of our race, or regarded its origin 
except mythically. The discovery of America, 
and the later circumnavigation of the globe, fol¬ 
lowed by the development of the sciences gener¬ 
ally, prepared the way for this new science. 


The German anatomist, Camper, distinguishes 
the human family by the facial angle, ranging from 
one hundred degrees, as in the head of Apollo, 
perpetuated by Greek art, down to forty-two de¬ 
grees m the skull of an ape. This attempt was 
continued by Virey, who divides man into two 
species, the first with a facial angle of 85° to 9<F 
including Caucasian, Mongolian and copper-cob 
ored American, and the second with a facial angle 
of <0 to 82°, including dark-brown Malay, black¬ 
est Hottentot and Papuan, and the Negro. Prich¬ 
ard, whoso voluminous works constitute an ethno¬ 
logical mine, finds, chiefly from the skull, seven 
varieties, which he calls (1) Iranian, from Iran 
the primeval seat in Persia of the Arian race, em¬ 
bracing tbe Caucasian of Blumenbaeh with some 
Asiatic and African nations; (2) Turanian or 
Mongolian ; (3) American, inclnding Esquimaux • 
(4) Hottentot and Bushman ; (5) Negro • (6) Pa ’ 
pnan, or wooiy-haired Polynesian ; (7) Australian 
The same Industrious observer finds three princi¬ 
pal varieties in the conformation of the iiead cor¬ 
responding respectively to savage, nomadic and 
civilized man. In the savage African and Aus¬ 
tralian the jaw is prolonged forward, constituting 
Call8bvan expressive term, prognathous. 

? ! M 1 0ug0llau tbe skull is pyramidal 

and the face broad. In civilized man the skull is 
oval and elliptical. But tho naturalist records 
rmS ° f traQ8ition “ nations ap¬ 
proach to civilization or relapse to barbarism. 

Thus does the human skull refuse any definitive 
answer. There are varieties of skull, as of color • 
but the question remains to what extent thev 
attest original diversity. Equally vain S the aft 
tempt to obtain a guide in the form of the human 
im leioi] Ut CVCry 8UchaWempt and it8 failure has 

There remains one other criterion-I mean 
language ; and here the testimony is such as to 
disturb ail divisions founded on color or skull; for 
it is ascertained that people differing in these re¬ 
spects speak languages having a common origia 
The ancient Sanskrit, sometimes called the most 
elaborate of human dialects’ has yielded its secret 
to philological research, and now stands forth the 
mother tongue of the European nations. It is 
difficult to measure the importance of this revela¬ 
tion ; for while not decisive on the main qaestion 
it increases onr difficulty in accepting any postulate 
ot original diversity. 


QUESTION OF VARIETIES IN THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

It is obvious to the most superficial observer 
that there are division* or varieties in the Human 
Family, commonly called races, bat the most care¬ 
ful explorations of science leave the number un¬ 
certain. These differences are in color and in 
skull,— also in language. Of these the most ob¬ 

is color ; bnt here, again, the varieties mul¬ 
tiply in proportion as we consider transitional or 
immediate hues. Two great teaehers in the last 
century, Linnteus,—of whom it wa3 said “God 
made, Linn®us classified,” Deus fecit, Linnaeus 
disposuit, —and Kant, a sincere and penetrating 
seeker of truth, were content with four,—white, I 
copper, olive, and black ; corresponding geograph¬ 
ically to European, American, Asiatic and African. 
Buffon, in his elegant portraiture, recognizes five 
with geographical designations. He was followed 
by Biumenbach, who also recognizes five, with the 
names whichliave become so famous since : Cau¬ 
casian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and- 


UNITY OF ORIGIN. 

the question arises, how are these 
varieties to be regarded in the light of science ? 
Are they aboriginal and from the beginning ? Or 
are they superinduced by secondary canses of 
which the record is lost in the extended night pre 
ceding onr historic day ? Here the authorities are 
divided. On the one side, we are reminded that 
within the period of recognized chronology no per- 
ceptable change has occurred in any of these vari- 
ties,—that on the earliest monuments of Egypt the 
African is pictured precisely as we see him now, 
even to that servitude from which among us he Is 
happily released,—and it is insisted that no known 
infinences of climate or place are sufficient to ex¬ 
plain snch transformations from an aboriginal type 
while plnral types are in conformity with the an¬ 
alogies of the animal and vegetable world. On the 
other side, we are reminded that, whatever may be 
the difficulties from snpposing a common centre of 
creation, there are greater still in snpposing plural 

centres,—that it is easier to understand one crea¬ 
tion than many,—that geographical science makes 
us acquainted with intermediate gradations of 
color and conformation in which the great con¬ 
trasts disappear,—than, even within the last half 
century and in Europe, people have tended to lose 
their national physiognomy and ran into a common 
type, thus attesting subjection to transforming in¬ 
fluences,—that, after accepting tbe races already 
described there are other varieties, national, family 
and individual, not less difficult of explanation and 
it is insisted that whatever these varieties, be they 
few or many, there is among them all an overrul¬ 
ing Unity, by which they are constituted one and 
the same cosmopolitan species, endowed with 
speech, reason, conscience and the hope of im. 
mortality, knitting all together in a common Hu" 


manily, and amidst all seeming differences making 
all as near to each other as they are far apart from 
every other created thing, while to everv one is 
given that great first instrument of civilization the 
human hand, by which the earth is tilled cities 
built, history written and the stars measured 
and this unquestionable Unity is pronounced all- 
snfficient evidence of a common origin 
In considering this great question,' do all in¬ 
quirers sufficiently recognize the element of time ? 
Obviously the sphere of operation is enlarged in 
proportion to the time employed. Everything is 
possible with time. Confining ourselves to recog¬ 
nized chronology, existing varieties cannot be re¬ 
conciled with that unity found in a common origin. 
What are the 6,OQO years of Hebrew time,—what 
are the 22,000 years of hnman annals sanctioned 
by the learning and piety of Bunsen, for the con¬ 
summation of these transformations ? And this 
longest period, how brief for the completion of 
those two marvellous languages, Sanskrit and 
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3f aStr °“ ®reasonable to claim an an- 
\ 1113 L„ compared with which all 

taquity for pnm«vg»« 8t0 ry are a span. With 
the years of ^opportunity, amidst unknown 
such wcalcnlaW PP^ ^ and cold str0 ye for 
changes o' “ at “ an ’ 8formatio n consistent with the 
maSteI I’tioncfthe characteristic species, was irn- 
preser Eo . y p t is not alone in its Sphinx, per- 
nlexing mortals with perpetual enigma. / 

onr Sphinx and its enigma is Man and his varie¬ 
ties on earth. To which I answer, “ Time.” 

Ivor is it unreasonable to suppose that at the 
creation conditions were stamped upon man, ma¬ 
king-transformations natural. Because unnatural 
according to observation during the brief period 
of historic time, it does not follow that they are 
not strictly according to law. The famous calcu¬ 
lating machine of Charles Babbage, the eminent 
mathematician, as described in hi3 remarkable 
Bridgewater Treatise, where science vindicates 
anew the ways of Providence to man, supplies an 
illustration, which is not without instruction. This 
machine, with a power almost miraculous, was so 
adjusted as to produce a series of natural num- 
..r order from unity to a number ex- 
oi e hundred millions and one—100,- 
i another series was commenced, 

. . >v* different law, which continued un- 

i . n number the series was again 

changed, and ail these changes in the immense 
progression proceeded from a propulsion at the 
beginning. Any simple observer, finding that the 
series stretched onwards through successive mil¬ 
lions, would have no hesitation in concluding from 
the vast induction, that it must proceed always 
according to the same law ; and yet it was 
But the calculating maehine is only a contrivance 
of human skill. Aud cannot the Creator do as 
much ? That is a very inadequate conception of | 
the Almighty Power creating the universe and 
placing man in it, which supposes, according to 
the language of Sir John Herschel, the eminent 
astronomer, that “ His combinations are exhausted 
in any of the theatres of their former exercise.” 
Thus far we know not the law of the series which 
governed primeval man. Who can say that after 
lapse of time, changes did not occur, always in 
obedience to conditions stamped upon him at the 
creation ? I WSL 

A simpler illustration carries us to the same re¬ 
sult. A cog-wheel, so common in machinery, 
operates ordinarily by the cogs on its rim ; but the 
wheel may be so constructed that after a certain- 
series of rotations another set of cogs is pre¬ 
sented inducing a different motion. All can see 
how, in conformity with pre-existing law, a change 
may occur in the operations of the machine. Bat 
it was not less easy for the Creator to fix his law at 
the beginning, according to which the evolutions 
of this world proceed. And thus are we brought 
back to the conclusion so often announced, that 
unity of origin mast not be set aside simply be¬ 
cause existing varieties of man cannot be suf¬ 
ficiently explained by known laws, operating dur¬ 
ing that brief period which we call history. 

In considering this great question there are au¬ 
thorities which cannot be disregarded. Count 
them or weigh them, it is the same. I adduce a 
few only, beginning with Latham, the ethnologist, 
who'insists,— 

“(1). That, as matter of' fact, the languages of the 
earth’s surface are referable to one common origin; (2). 
that, as matter of logic, this common origin of language 
is prima facie evidence of a common origin for those 
who speak \l”—Encyclopaedia Britannica, article Eth¬ 
nology. 

The great French geographer and Circumnavi¬ 
gator, Dumont ' ,:J UrvHie, testifies thus :— 

“ I do not see upon tire ourfooo ot tho globo 
races truly distinct,—the white, more or less carnation, 
—the yellow, more or less bronzed or coppered, and the 
black. I share the opinion which refers these three 
races to one same primitive stock, and which places its 
cradle ou the central table lahd of Asia .”—Hisloire du 
Voyage, Tome II-, p- 614 aud 

Buffon, the brilliant naturalist, whose work is 
one of the French classics, thus records his judg¬ 
ment:— 

“Allconcurs to prove that the human race is not com¬ 
posed of species entirely different among themselves, 
that on the contrary, there was originally but o 
ciea of men, who, in multiplying and spreading 
the surface of the glooe, experienced different changes 
by the influence of climate, by the difference of food, by 
the manner of liviDg, by hereditary maladies and by the 
intermixture of individuals varied to infinity. —Hisloire 
Nalurelle, Tome III., p. 530. 

UNQUESTIONABLE UNITV OF HUMAN FAMILY. 

Another authority, avoiding the question of 
origin, has given a summary full of instruction and 
beauty. I refer to Alexander von Humboldt, the 
life-long companion of every science to whom all 
science was revealed, who studied Man in both 
hemispheres, and ever afterward throughout his 
long and glorious career continued the pursuit. 
Adopting the words of the great German anato¬ 
mist, Johannes Muller, that “the different races of | 
mankind are forms of one sole species by the union 
of two of which descendants are propagated,” and 
criticising the popular classification of Blumenbaeh 
and Prichard as wanting “typical sharpness" or 
“ well-established principle,” the author of Cosmos 
insists, “ that the distribution of mankind is only 
a distribution into varieties, which are commonly 
designated by the somewhat indefinite term races,’ 
and then announces the grand conclusion :— 

“While we maintain the Unity of the human 
species, we at the same time repel the depressing 
assamption of superior and inferior races of man. 
There are nations more susceptible of cultivation, 
more highly civilized, more ennobled by mental 
cultivation, than others, but none in themselves 
nobler than others.” [Cosmos, Yol. L, p. 358. 

Such is the testimony of Science by one of its 
greatest masters. Barely have better words been 
uttered. Nor should it be said longer that science 
Humboldt has spoken. And what he 
b in little—most simple, but most com- 
—for, while asserting the Unity of the 
mily, he repels that disheartening pre- 

. Caste, which I insist shall find no place 
in onr political system. Through him science is 
enlisted for the Equal Eights of AH. 

Whatever the judgment on the unity of origin, 
where, from the nature of the case, there can be 
no final human testimony, it is a source of infinite 
consolation, that we can anchor to that other Unity, 
found in a common organization, a common nature, 
and a common destiny, being at once physical, 
moral and prophetic. This is the true Unity of] 
the Human Family. In all essentials constituting 
Humanity, in all that makes Man, all varieties of 
the human species are one and the same. There is 
no real difference between them. The variance, 
whether of complexion, configuration or language, 
is external and superficial only, like the dress we 
wear. Here all knowledge and every science con¬ 
cur. Anatomy, physiology, psychology, history, 
the equal promises to all men, testily. Look at 
Man on the dissecting table, and he is always the 
same, no matter m what color he is clad-same 
limbs, same bones, same proportions, same struc¬ 
ture, same upright stature. Look at Man in the 
world, and you will find him in nature always the 
same—modified only by the civilization about him 
There is no human being, black or yellow, who 
may not apply to himself the language of Shaks- 
peare’s Jew : “Hathnot a Jew eyes? Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ?—fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed 


bv the same means, warmed and cooled by the (in authentic colors. There is England whose present 
winter and summer as a Christian is ? H y ou | civilization is in many respects so finished; but when the 


prick us do we not bleed ? If you tickle us do we 
not laugh ? If you poison us do we not die ? Look 
at Man, in his destiny here or hereafter, so far as 
it can be penetrated by mortal vision, and who will 
venture to claim for any variety or class exclusive 
prerogatives on earth or in heaven ? Where is 
this preposterous pretender ? God has given to 
all the same longevity, marking a common moral¬ 
ity, the same cosmopolitan character, marking 
citizenship everywhere, and the same capacity for 
improvement, marking that tendency sometimes 
called the perfectibility of the race, and he has-] 
given to all alike the same promise of immortal 
life. By these tokens is man known everywhere 
to be man, and by these tokens is he everywhere 
entitled to the Bights of Man. 

There is a lesson in the dog, is there not? Who does 
not admire that fidelity which makes this animal the ally 
and friend of man, following him over the whole earth, 
in every climate, under all influences of sky, cosmopoli¬ 
tan as himself,—in prosperity and adversity always true, 
and then by beautiful fable, transported to another world, 
where the association of life ^prolonged to man while 
■ i bis faithful dog shall bear him company ? ” The dog of 
Ulysses dying for joy at his master’s return when all 
Ithaca had forgotten the long-absent lord, is not the only 
instance. But who has heard that this wonderful instinct 
makes any discrimination of manhood 1 It is to man 
that the dog is -faithful; nor does it matter of what con¬ 
dition, whether the child of wealth or the rough shep¬ 
herd tending his flocks; nor does it matter of what 
complexion, whether Caucasian white, or Ethiopian 
black or Mongolian yellow. It is enough that the master 
is Man; and thus, even through the instincts of a brute, 
does Nature-testify to that Unity of the Human Family, 
by virtue ot which all are alike in rights. 

A COMMON HUMANITY FOEBIDB CASTE. 

Experts in Ethnology are earnest to recognize this 
other Unity on which I now insist. Our own Agassiz, 
who is the most illustrious of the masters not accepting 
the unity of origin, is careful to add that “the moral 
question of Brotherhood among men ” is not affected by 
this dissent, and he announces that “ Unity is not only 
compatible with diversity of origin, but that it is the 
universal law of Nature.” {Types of Mankind, lxxv). 
This other Unity found an eloquent representative in 
William von Humboldt, not les3 eminent as philologist 
than his brother as naturalist, who proclaims onr Com¬ 
mon Humanity to be the dominant idea of history, more 
and more extending its empire, “striving to remove 
barriers which prejudice and limited views of every period 
have erected among men, and to treat all mankind, with¬ 
out reference to religion, nation or color, as one Frater¬ 
nity, one great community;” and he concludes by 
announcing “the recognition of the bond of Humanity 
a3 one of the noblest leading principles in the history of 
mankind.” And these grand words are adopted by 
Alexander von Humboldt, so that the philologist and the 
naturalist unite in this cause. ( Cosmos, Vol. I. p. 369). 

Thus in every direction do we find new testimony agafest 
the pretension of Caste. We are told that “ a little learn¬ 
ing is a dangerous thing.” If this be ever true, it cannot 
be better illustrated than by that sciolism, which from 
the human species would overthrow that sublime Unity 
which is the first law of creation. As well overthrow 
creation itself. There is no great intelligence which does 
not witness to this law. Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, Des¬ 
cartes all testify. Laplace, from the heights of his 
knowledge, teaches that the curve described by a simple 
particle of air or vapor is regulated by a law as certain 
as the orbits of the planets; and is not man the equal 
subject of certain law ? God rejoices in Unitj’. It is 
i with Him a universal law, applicable to all above and 
below, from the sun in the heavens to the soul of n^H 
Not one law for one group of stars, and one law for 
group of men; but one law for all stars, and one law for 
all men. It was the saylDg of Plato, that “ God geome¬ 
tries, ” which is only another expression for the certainty 
and universality of this law. Aristotle follows Plato, 
when, borrowing an illustration from the well-known 
requirements of the Greek drama, he announces, that 
in this, unity noting iajmconnected or put of place 


— — tragedy.* But Caste l'i unconnected and out of 
place. It is a perpetual discord; a prolonged jar; eon 
trary to the first principle of the universe. 

Only when we consider the universality of the moral 
law can we fully appreciate the grandeur of this unity. 
The great philosopher of Germany, Kant, declared that 
there were two things filling him always with admiration 
—the starry heavens above and the moral law within. 
Well might the two be joined together, for in that moral 
law, with a home in every bosom, is a vastness and 
beauty commensurate with the universe. Every hnman 
being carries a universe in himself; but here, as in that 
other universe, is the same prevailing law of Unity, in 
harmony with which the starry heavens move in their 
spheres, and men are constrained to the dnties of life. The 
stars must obey; so must men. This obedience brings the 
whole Human Family into harmony with each other, and 
also with the Creator. And here, again, we behold the 
grandeur of the system, while new harmonies unfold. Re¬ 
ligion takes up the lesson, and the daily prayer, “Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” is the daily witness to the 
Brotherhood of Man. God is the universal Father; then 
we are all brothers. If not children of Adam, 
children of God,—if not all from the same father on 
earth, we are all from the same Father in Heaven, and 
this affecting relationship, which knows no distinction 
of race or color, is more vital and ennobling than any 
monopoly. Here, once more, is that universal law which 
forbids Caste, speaking not only with the voice of science 
but of religion also, praying, pleading, protesting, In the 
name of a common Father, against such wrong and 
insult to our brother man. In beautiful harmony are 
those words of promise; “ I will make a Man more 
precious lien fine gold—even a man than the golden 
wedge of Ophir." Against this lofty recognition of 
common humanity, how mean the pretensions of Caste. 

COMMON DESTINY. 

Assuming this common humanity, it is difficult to 
how reason can resist the conclusion, that in the lapse 
of time, there must be a common universal civilization 
which every nation and people will share. None 
low, none too inaccessible for its kindred embrace. 
.Amidst the differences which now exist, and in the con¬ 
templation of nations and peoples infinitely various in 
condition, with the barbarian still claiming an extensive 
empire, with the savage still claiming a whole continent 
and islands of the sea, I cannot doubt the certain triumph 
of this great law. Believing in God, I believe also in 
inn uf through .whose God-given all this will be accom¬ 
plished. feaa he not told at the 'beginning, with the 
blessing or God upon him, “Be fruitful, and multiply 
and replenish the earth and subdue it?” All of which 
I am sure will be done. Why this common humamty- 
why this common brotherhood, if the inheritance is for 
Brahmins only! Why the injunction to multiply and 
subdue the earth, if there are to be Sudras and Pariahs 
always? Why this sublime law of Unity holding the uni¬ 
verse in its grasp, if man alone is left beyond its reach ? 

I have already founded the Unity of the Human Family 
partly on the common destiny, and I now insist that this 
common destiny is attested by the unquestionable Unity 
of the Hnman Family. They are parts of one system, 
complements of each other. Why this unity, if there be 
no common destiny? How thi3 common destiny, 
there be no unity? Assuming the unity, then is the 
a necessary consequence, under the 
law appointed for man. 

The skeptic is disturbed, because thu3 far in our brief j 
chronology this common civilization has not been de¬ 
veloped; but to my mind it is plain, that much has been 
done, making the rest certain through the same inces- j 
sant influences under the great law of Human Progress. 

That European civilization, which has already pushed 
its conquests in every quarter of the globe, is a lesson to 
mankind. Beginning with small communities, it has 
proceeded stage by stage, extending to larger, until it ] 
embraced nations and distant places,—and now stamps 
itself inefl'aceably upon increasing multitudes making 
them under God pioneers in the grand march of Hu¬ 
manity. 

ORIGINAL DEGRADATION OF ENGLAXD. 

Europe had her dark ages, when there was anight with 

darkness visible,” and there was an earlier period in 
the history of each nation when man was not less savage 
than now in the very heart of Africa; but the European 
ha3 emerged and at last stands in a world of light. Take 
a “ y ttle nations whose development belongs to mod¬ 
ern times, and the original degradation can be exhibited 


conqaering Csesar, only fifty-five years before the birth 
of Christ, landed on this unknown island, her people 
were painted savages, with a cruel religion and a conju¬ 
gal system which was an incestuous concubinage. His 
authentic report places this condition beyond question, 
and thus knowing her original degradation and her pres- 
transformation after eighteen centuries, we have the 
ns for a question in the Rule of Three. Given original 
degradation and present transformation of England, how 
long will it take for the degradation of other lands to ex¬ 
perience a similar transformation? Add also present 
agencies of civilization to which England was for centur¬ 
ies a stranger. 

This instance is so important as to justify details. 
When Britain was revealed to the commercial enterprise 
of Tyre, her people, according to Macaulay, were “little 
superior to the natives of the Sandwich Islands.” The 
historian must mean when those Islands were first dis¬ 
covered by Capt. Cook, Prichard, our best authority, 
supposes them “ nearly oil a level with the New Zeal¬ 
anders or Tahitians, or perhaps not very superior to the 
Australians,” which is very low indeed. There was but 
little change, if any, when they became known to the 
They are pictured as large and tall, excelling 
the Ganls, in stature and strength, with heavy features 
and clumsy figures, and, according to the geographer 
Strabo, “ they did not stand firm on their legs.” North¬ 
ward were the Piets and Scots, also Britons, tattooing 
their bodies, dwelling in tents, savage in manners, and 
with a moral degradation kindred to that of the Southern 
Across the Channel were the Irish, whose re¬ 
ported condition was even more terrible. According to 
Csesar, most in the interior of Britain never sowed corn, 
but lived on milk and flesh, and were clad in untanned 
skins; but he notes that all colored their bodies with 
cerulean pigment, “making them more horrid to the 
sight in battle,” and he then relates that societies of ten 
or twelve, brothers and brothers, parents and children, 
had wives in common. Their religious observances were 
such as became this savage life. Here was the sanctuary 
of the Druids, whose absolute and peculiar power was 
sustained by inhuman rites. On rude but terrible altars, 
in the gloom of the forest, human victims were sacrificed, 
while from the blood, as it coursed under the knife of the 
priest, there was a divination of future events. There 
industry or production except slaves too illiterate 
for the Roman market. Imagination pictured strange 
things. One province was reported where the ground 
was covered with serpents and the air was such that 
man could inhale it and live. In the polite circles of the 
empire, the whole region excited a fearful horror, which 
has been aptly likened to that of the early Ionians for 
the Straits of Scylla or the city of the Lsestrygonian can- 
ibals. The historian records with a sigh that no magni¬ 
ficent remains of Latian porche3 and aqueducts are to be 
found here—that no writer of British birth is reckoned 
among the masters of Latian poetry and eloquence. 

And this was England at the beginning. Long after- 
wards, when centuries had intervened, the savage was 
Improved into the barbarian. But from one authentic 
Instance learn the rest. The trade in slaves was active, 
and English pedlera bought up children throughout the 
country, while the people, greedy of the price, sold their 
relations, sometimes their own offspring. In simi¬ 
lar barbarism, all Jews and their gains were the absolute 
property of the king ; and this law, beginning with Ed¬ 
ward the Confessor, was enforced under successive 
archs, one of them making a mortgage of all Jews to his 
brother as security for a debt. Nothing worse is now 
said of Africa. 

slow. When in 1430 the Italian Aneas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius H, visited this Island it 
to his eyes most forlorn. Houses in cities 
stones without mortar. Cottages had no other door than 
a stiffened bull-hide. Food was coarse. Bread was such 
a rarity among the people as to be a curiosity. Women 
giggled ” at the sight of it. When afterwards, under 
Henry VHI., civilization had begun, the condition of the 
deplorable. There was no such thing among 
them as comfort, while plague and death-sweats pre¬ 
vailed. The learned and ingenious Erasmus, who was 
honored guest in England at this time, refers much to 
the filthiness of the houses. The floors he describes 
commonly of clay, strewn with rushes, sometimes re¬ 
maining unmolested for twenty years, festering with 
spittle, vomit, unclean ness of dogs and 
-™"”- *-"be' namSd: Tquoi-.- 


it observer. The traveller from the interior of Africa pmust ba judged. 


would hardly make a worse report. 

England. But this story of savagery and 
barbarism is not peculiar to this country. I might take 
other countries oue by one and exhibit the original degra¬ 
dation and present elevation. I might take France. I 
content myself with one instance only. An authentic 
incident ot French history recorded by a contemporary 
witness, and associated with famous names in the last 
century, shows the little recognition at that time of a. 
common humanity. And this story concerns a lady, re¬ 
markable among her sex for various talent and especially 
as a mathematician, and the French translator of New¬ 
ton, Madame da Chatelet. This great lady, the friend 
of Voltaire, found no difficulty in undressing before the 
men servants of her household, not considering it well- 
proved that such persons were of the human family. 
This curious revelation of manners, which arrested the 
attention of de Tocqueville in his remarkable studies on 
tne origin of the French Revolution, (Ancien Regime, p, 
196.) if reported from Africa, would be recognized as 
marking a most perverse barbarism. 

THE LAW OF PROGRESS. 

These are illustrations only, which might be multiplied 
and extended indefinitely, bnt they are sufficient. Here, 
within a limited sphere, obvious to all, is the operation 
of that law which governs universal man. Progress 
here prefigures progress everywhere ; nay, progress here 
is the first stage in the world’s progress. Nobody 
doubts the progress of England ; nobody doubts the 
progress of France ; nobody doubts the progress of the 
European Family wherever distributed, in all quarters of | 
the globe. But must not the same law under which 
these have been elevated exert its equal influence on the 
whole Family of Man ? Is it not with people as with in- 
dividoals ? Some arrive early, others tardily. Who 
not observed that, independent of original endowment, 
the progress of the individual depends upon the influences 
about him ? Surrounded by opportunity and trained with 
care, he grows into the type of civilized man ; bnt, 
the contrary, shut out from opportunity and neglected 
by the world, he remains stationary, always a man, en¬ 
titled from his manhood to Equal Rights, but an exam¬ 
ple of inferiority, if not of degradation. Unquestion¬ 
ably it is the same with a people. Here, again, oppor¬ 
tunity and a training hand are needed. 

To the inquiry, how is this destiny to be accomplished, 

answer, simply by recognizing the law of Unity and 
acting accordingly. The law is plain; obey it Let each 
people obey the law at home; its extension abrov?"will 
follow. The standard at home will become the standard 
everywhere. The harmony at home will become the 
harmony of mankind. Drive Caste from this Republic 
and it will be like Cain, a fugitive and a vagabond in tho 
earth. 

AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN. 

Therefore do I now plead for onr Common Humanity 
in aU lands. Especially do I plead for the African, not 
only among us, but iu his own vast, mysterious home, 
where for unknown centuries he has been the prey of the 
spoiler. He may be barbarous, perhaps savage; but so 
have others been who are now in the full enjoyment of 
civilization. If you are above him in any respect, then 
by your superiority are you bound to be his helper. 
Where much is given much is required; and this is the 
law for a nation, as for an individual. 

The unhappy condition of Africa, a stranger to civili¬ 
zation, is often invoked against a common Humanity. 
Here again is that sciolism, which is the inseparable ally 
of every ignoble pretension. It is easy to explain this 
condition without yielding to a theory inconsistent with 
God’s Providence. The key is found in her geographical 
character, affording few facilities tor intercommunication 
abroad or at home. Ocean and river are the natural 
allies of civilization, as England will attest, for such was 
their early influence that Csesar on landing remarked the 
superior condition of the people on the coast. Europe, 
indented by seas on the south and north, and penetrated 
by considerable rivers, will attest also. The great geo¬ 
grapher, Carl Ritter, who has placed the whole globe in 
the illumination of geographical science, shows that the 
relation of interior spaces to the extent of coast has a 
measurable influence on civilization; and here is the 
secret of Africa. While all Asia is five times as large as 
Europe, and Africa more than three times as large, the 
littoral margins have a different proportion. Asia has 


tour thousand three hundred, and Africa only three 
thousand five hundred. For every thirty-seven square 
miles of the European continent there is one mile of 
coast, while in Africa one mile of coast responds to one 
hundred and fifty square miles of continent. The rela¬ 
tive extension of coast in Europe is more than four times 
greater than in Africa. Asia is in the middle, between 
the two extremes, haying for every one hundred and five 
square miles one mile of coast; and so also is Asia be¬ 
tween the two in civilization. There is still another dif¬ 
ference with corresponding advantage to Europe. One- 
third part of Europe is in the nature of ramification from 
the mass, furnishing additional opportunities; whereas 
Africa is a solid, impenetrable continent, without ramifi¬ 
cations, without opening gulfs or navigable rivers, ex¬ 
cept the Nile, which once witnessed the famous Egyptian 
civilization. And now in addition to all these opportu¬ 
nities by water, Europe has others not less important 
from a reticulation of railways, bringing all parts to¬ 
gether, while Africa is without these new-born civilizers. 
All these things are apparent and beyond question; nOr 
their influence be doubted. And thus is the condi¬ 
tion of Africa explained without an insult to her people 
or any new apology for Caste. 

The attempt to disparage the African as inferior to 
other men, except in present condition, shows that same 
ever-present sciolism. Does Humboldt repel the assump¬ 
tion of superiority and beautifully insist that no people 
in themselves nobler than others ? ” Then all are 
men,—ail are brothers,--of the same Human Family, 
with superficial and transitional differences only. Plainly, 
no differences can make one color superior to another. 
And looking carefully at the African, in the seclusion and 
isolation of his native home, we see sufficient reason for 
that condition which is the chief argument against him. 
It is doubtful if any people has become civilized without 
extraneous help. Britain was savage when Roman civil¬ 
ization intervened; so was Ganl. Cadmus brought 
letters to Greece, and what to the story of Prometheus, 
who 4tole to from Heaven, but an illustration of this 
law? The African h;as not stolen fire; no Cadmus, has 
brought letters to him; no Roman civilization has been 
extended over hto continent. Meanwhile left to savage 
life, he has been a perpetual vietlm, hunted down at 
teed the bloody maw of slavery, and then trans¬ 
ported to another hemisphere, always a slave. In such 
condition nature has had small opportunity for develop¬ 
ment. No kindly influences have surrounded bis home, — 
no voice of encouragement has cheered hto path,—no 
prospect of trust or honor has awakened hto ambition. 
His life has been a Dead Sea, where apples of Sodom 
floated. And yet hto story to not without passages which 
quicken admiration and give assurance for the Future, 
times melting to tenderness and at times inspiring to 
rage, that these children of God, with so much of His 
best gifts, should be so wronged by their brother man. 

The ancient poet tells us that there were heroes before 
Agamemnon,—that_to, before the poet came to praise. 
Who knows the heroes of those vast unvtoited recesses, 
where there to no history and only short-lived tradition ? 
But among those transported to this hemisphere, heroes 
have not been Wanting. Nowhere In history was the 
heroical character more conspicuous than in onr fugitive 
slaves. Their story, transferred to Greece or Rome, 
would be a much-admired chapter, from which youth 
would derive new passion for liberty. The story of the 
African in . our late war would be another chapter 
awakening kindred emotion. But it is in a slave of the 
West Indies, whose parents were stolen from Africa, 
example of genius and wisdom, courage 
and character, with all the elements of general and 
ruler. The name borne by this remarkable person as 
slave was Toussaint, but hto success in forcing an 
opening ” everywhere, secured for him the addition of 
l’Ouverture, making his name Toussaint l'Ouverture, 
Toussaint the Opener, by which he takes hto place in 
history. He was opener for his people, whom he advanced 
from Slavery to Freedom, and then sank under the power 
of Napoleon, who sent an army and fleet to subdue 
More than Agamemnon or any chief before Troy,—more 
than Spartacus, the renowned leader of the servile in¬ 
surrection which made Rome tremble,—he was a hero, 
endowed with a higher nature and better faculties; but 
an African, jet black in complexion. The height 
that he reached is the measure of hto people. Call it 
high-water mark, if you will; but this is the true line for 
judgment, and not the low-water mark of Slavery, which 
), and other I to always adopted by the apologists for Caste. Toussaint 
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When studied where he to chiefly seen,—not 
affairs of government, bnt in daily life,—the African 
awakens attachment and respect. The will of Mr. 
Upshur, Secretary of State under President Tyler, de¬ 
scribes a typical character. Here are the remarkable 
words:— 

“I emancipate and set free my servant, David Rice, 
and direct my executors to give him one hundred dollars. 
I recommend him, in the strongest manner 
spect, esteem and confidence of any community in which 
he may happen to live. He has been my slave for twenty- 
four years, during all which time he has been trusted to 
every extent, and in every respect; my confidence in him 
has been unbounded; hto relation to myself and family 
has always been such as to afford him daily opportunities 
to deceive and injure us, yet he has never been detected 
In any serious fault, nor even in an unintentional breach 
of the decorum of his station. Hto intelligence to of a 
high order, hto integrity above all suspicion, and hto 
sense of right and propriety correct and even refined, 
feel that he to juBtly entitled to carry this certificate from 
me in the new relations which he must now form; it to 
due to his long and most faithful services, and 
sincere and steady friendship which I bear to him. In 
the uninterrupted confidential intercourse of twenty-four 
years, I have never given him, nor had occasion to give 
him, one unpleasant word. I know no man who has 
fewer faults or more excellences than 

The man thus portrayed was an African, whose only 
school was slavery. Here again is the standard of this 
people. The apologist for Caste will be astonished 
know, but It is none the less true, that the capacity of 
the African In scholorsbip and science, to better attested 
than that of anybody claiming to be hto master. What 
modern slave-master has tanght the Latin like Juan 
Latino at Seville, in Spain—written it like Capiteinat the 
Hague, or Williams at Jamaica—gained academic honors 
like those accorded to Amo by the University of Witten¬ 
berg? What modern slave-masler has equalled in 
science Banneker of Maryland, who, in hto admirable 
letter to Jefferson, avows himself “ of the African race, 
and In that color which to natnral to them, of the deep¬ 
est dye?” These instances are all from the admirable 
work of the good Bishop Grdgoire, Be la LitUralure dee 
fflgres. Recent experience attests the singular aptitude of 
the African for knowledge, and hto delight in its acquisi¬ 
tion. Nor to there any doubt of hto delight in doing 
good. The beneficent system of Sunday Schools in New 
York to traced to an African woman, who first attempted 
this work and her school was for all alike, without dis¬ 
tinction of color. To the unquestionable capacity of the 
African must be added simplicity, amenity, good nature, 
generosity, fidelity. Mahomedans, who know him well, 
recognize hto superior fidelity. And such also to the report 
of travellers not besotted by slavery, from Mungo Park to 
Livingstone, who testify also to tenderness for parents, 
respect for the aged, hospitality, and patriarchal virtues 
reviving the traditions of primitive life. “ Strike me, 
but corse not my mother,” said an African slave to 
hto master. And Leo Africanus, the early traveller, de¬ 
scribes a chief at Timbuctoo, “very black in complexion 
bnt most fair in mind and disposition.” Others dwell 
his Christion character, and especially his suscepti¬ 
bility to those influences which are peculiarily Christian, 
that St. Bernard could say of him, Felix Nigredo, 
quoe mentis candore imbuta esl. Of ail people he to 
the mildest and most sympathetic. Hate to a plant of 
difficult growth in his bosom. How often has he 
turned the harshness of his master with care and protect- 
tion. The African, more than the European, to formed 
by nature for the Christian graces. 

It to easy to picture another age, when the virtues 
which ennoble the African will return to bless the people 
who now discredit him, and Christianity will receive a 
new development. In the providence of God the more 
precocious and harder nature of the North is called to 
make the first advance. Civilization begins through 
knowledge. An active intelligence performs the part of 
opening the way. But it may be according to the same 
Providence, that the gentler people, elevated in knowl¬ 
edge, will teach their teachers what knowledge alone 
cannot impart and the African shall more than repay all 
that he receives. The pioneer intelligence of Enrope 
going, to blend with the gentleness of Africa will be 
a blessed sight; but not more blessed than the gentle- 


thousand seven hundred miles of coast; Europe { ness of Africa returning to blend with that sameintelli 


gence at home. Under such combined influences men 
will not only know and do, but they will feel also, so that 
knowledge in ail its departments, aud life in all its activi¬ 
ties, will have the triumphant inspiration of Human 
Brotherhood. 

AGENCIES OF CIVILIZATION. 

In this work thereto no room for prejudice, timidity or 
despair. Reason, courage, and hope are our allies, while 
the bountiful agencies of civilization open the way. Time 
and space, ancient tyrants keeping people apart, are now 
overcome. There is nothing of aspiration for universal 
man which to not within the reach of well-directed effort 
matter in what unknown recess of continent, no 
matter on what distant Island of the sea. Wherever 
exists, there are the capacities of manhood, with 
that greatest of all, the capacity for improvement; and 
the civilization we have reached supplies the means. 

As in determining the function of government, so here 
again to the necessity of knowledge, Man must know 
himself, and that law of unity appointed for the Human 
Family. Such to the true light for our steps. Here to 
guidance and safety. Who can measure the value of 1 
knowledge ? What imagination can grasp its infinite 
power? As well measure the sun in hto glory. The 
friendly lamp in our streets to more than the police. 
Light in the world to more than armies or navies. Where 
rays penetrate there has civilization begun. Not 
the earth bnt the sun to the centre of our system, and the 
noon-day effulgence in which we live and move, symbo¬ 
lizes that other effulgence which to found in knowledge. 

Great powers are at hand, ministers of human pro¬ 
gress. I name two only,—firet the printing-press, and 
secondly the means of intercommunication, whether by 
navigation or railways, represented by the steam-engine. 
By these civilization to extended and secured. It to not 
only carried forward, but fixed so that there can be no 
return,—like the wheel of an Alpine railway which 
not fall back. Every rotation to a sure advance. Here 
is what Greece and Rome never knew, and more than 
Greece and Rome have contributed to man. By the side 
of these two simple agencies how small all that has 
come to us from these two politest nations of ahtiquity. 

We can better spare Greece and Rome than the print¬ 
ing-press and steam-engine. Not a triumph in litera¬ 
ture, art or jurisprudence, from the story of Homer and 
the odes of Horace to the statue of Apollo and the bust 
of Augustus, from the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, to that Roman law. which has become the law of 
the world, that must not yield in value to these two im¬ 
measurable possessions. To the printing-press and 
steam-engine add now their youthful handmaid, the elec¬ 
tric telegraph, whose swift and delicate fingers weave 
the thread by which nations are brought into instant 
communion, while great cities like London and Paris, 
New York and San Prancisco become suburbs to each 
other, and all mankind feel together the throb of joy or 
sorrow. Through* these incomparable agencies to knowl¬ 
edge made co-extensive with space and time on earth. 
No distance of place or epoch it will not pervade. Thus 
every achievement in thought or science, every dis¬ 
covery by which man is elevated, becomes the common 
property of the whole Human Family. There can be no 
monopoly. Sooner or later all enjoy the triumph. Stand¬ 
ing on the shoulders of the past, man stands also on the 
shoulders of every science discovered, every art ad¬ 
vanced, every truth declared. There to no height of cul¬ 
ture or of virtue, if virtue Itself be not the highest cul¬ 
ture, which may not be reached. There is no excellence 
of government or society which may not be grasped. 
Where to the stopping place ? Where the goal ? One ob¬ 
stacle is overcome OBly to find another which to 
come, and then another overcome also, in the ascending 
scale of human improvement. 

And then shall be fulfilled the great words of prophecy, 
which men have read so long, with hope darkened by 
despair ; “for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ;” “itshal 1 
come that I will gather the nations and tongues, and 
they shall come and see my glory.” The promises of 
Christianity, in harmony with the promises of scionce, 
and more beautiful still, will become the realities of 
earth, and that precious example where to the way of 
life, will be another noonday sun for guidance and 
safety. 

CERTAIN TRIUMPH. 

The question how, is followed by that other question, 
when. The answer to easy. Not at once; not by any 
Sudden conquest; not in tho ii£§-.tinje of any individual 
man ; Wot in ahy Way Which does no? recognize feature as 
co-worker. It to by constant, incessant, unceasing activ¬ 
ity in conformity with law that nature works, and iso in 
these world-subduing operations, man can be successful 
only in harmony with nature. Because in our brief pil¬ 
grimage we are not permitted to witness the transcend- 
ant glory, it to none the less certain. The peaceful 
quest will proceed, and every day must contribute its 
fruits. 

At the beginning of the last century, Russia 
barous country, shutout from opportunities or improve¬ 
ment. Authentic report attests its condition. Through 
contact with Europe it was inoculated. The life- 
giving virus circulated and this vast empire felt the 
change. Exposed to European contact at one point 
only, here the inoculation began; but the native energies 
of the people, under the guidance of a powerful ruler, 
spouded to the influence, and Russia came within the 
widening circle of European civilization. Why may 
this same experience be repeated elsewhere, while distant 
places are inoculated by the beneficent hand? 

To help in this work it is not necessary to be emperor 
or king. Everybody can do something; for to everybody 
is given something to do, and it to by this accumulation 
of activities, by this succession of atoms, that the result 
to accomplshed. I use trivial illustrations when I remind 
yon that the coral-reef, on which navies are stranded, is 
the work of the multitudinous insect—that the unyield¬ 
ing stone to worn away by drops; bnt this is the law of 
nature, under which no influence to lost. Water and air 
both testify to the slightest movement. Not a ripple 
stirred by the passing breeze or by the freighted ship 
cleaving the sea, which is not prolonged to a thousand 
shores, leaving behind an endless progeny, so long as 
ocean endures. Not a wave of air set in motion by the 
human voice, which to not prolonged likewise into 
known space. But these watery and aerial pulses typify 
the acts of man. Not a thing done, not a word said, 
which does not help or hinder the grand, the beautiful, 
the holy consummation. And the influence to in propor¬ 
tion to the individual or nation from whom it proceeds. 
God forbid that our nation should send through all time 
that defiance of human nature which to found in Caste. 

There are two passages of the New Testament which 
are to me of infinite significance. We read them often, 
perhaps, without comprehending their value. The first 
with regard to leaven, when the Savionr said, “ the king¬ 
dom of heaven is like unto leaven,” and then St. Paul, 
taking up the image, on two different occasions, repeats, 
“ a little leaven leaventh the whole lump.” In this homely 
illustration we see what to accomplished by a small 
fiuence. A little changes all. Here again are the acts of 
man typified. All that we do toleaven; all that our coun¬ 
try does to leaven. Everybody in his Bphere contri¬ 
butes leaven, and helps hto country to contribute that 
mighty leaven which will leaven the whole mighty lump. 
The other passage—difficult to childhood, though after¬ 
words recognized as a faithful record of human experi¬ 
ence—to where we are told, “ For whosoever hath to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundance.” Here 
to me to a new incentive to duty. Because the world in¬ 
clines to those who have, therefore must we study 
serve those who have not, that we may counteract the 
worldly tendency. Give to the poor and lowly,—give to 
the outcast,—give to those degraded by their fellow- 
that they may be elevated in the scale of Humanity,-^as¬ 
sured that what we give is not only valuable in itself, 
bnt the beginning of other acquisitions,—that the know¬ 
ledge we convey makes other knowledge easy,—that the 
right we recognize helps secure ail the rights of man. 
Give to the African only his due,—and straightway the 
promised abundance will follow. 

CONCLUSION. 

In leaving this question, which I have opened to you so 
imperfectly, I am impressed anew with its grandeur. 
The best interests of onr country and the best interests 
of mankind are involved in the answer. Let Caste pre¬ 
vail and civilization is thwarted. Let Caste be trampled 
ont, and there will be a triumph which will make this 
Republic more than ever an example. The good influence 
will extend in prolonged pulsations, reaching the most 
distant shores. Not a land which will not feel the spread, 
just in proportion to its necessities. Above all, Africa 
will feel it, and the surpassing duty which civilization 
owes to this whole continent, where man has so long de¬ 
graded hto fellow-man, will begin to be discharged, while 
the voice of the Great Shepherd is heard among its people. 
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denial 


practice, t; 


those 


responsibilities * 


- -;o- -*-aaao aa great fl . 

1 taUsman ofiis empire. Would ^ 

1 nature; and here, would vo’n nat^T 

ities, follow that moral Ph^.; 

ra, which is the highest law m „ afwJ bi7- 
- 1 above a11 “ten. Welcome, thej , ^ ^ ? 

hurrying from opposite shores, across i lhe8 W- 
‘ Mn the East, from the West, with th ° S*® 1 
“• H ere he cannot be a stanger D J W' .‘ 
r labor only, we have the advantage v ' 

id docile industry. If they com^r oi,, 

> they offer the pledge of incorporate,. Uzen *bip, • 

| filling it with increase. Nor is there R ' r ' : - ’ 
tfjey bring. As all rivers are lostin^ 
shows no sign of their presence, so win ?• Ka - 
lost in the widening confines of our Ro *T v 
ocean-bound continent for its unparalleei^ T • - 
i one harmonious citizenship, where aUareZT' 1 * “ i 
: its gentle and impartial sway. ^ al 10 r 
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CONGRESS. 

What do we want of Congress» w e «• 
lection for the Nation. The Executive aM 
As with all Constitutional Governments - ' 
gravitates toward the Legislative branch u 
we look specially to Congress for relief n * 
shall Congress afford it ? 

1st Let no State return to its plate sale,- 
first ratifies the XYth Amendment. \ 0 m J... 
how long Texas and Mississippi remain ou- te 
them stay there until they recognize the ooron 
policy of the Nation. Let Georgia remain in v 
present equivocal position, until she too consents 
to this measure. Do not repeat the grave tl<. 
take made in the case of Tennessee. The t,ai • 
in the hands of the negro in every State is a poor 
guarantee of permanence to the loyal Repoblictn 
party : bnt it is the basis and indispensable prere¬ 
quisite of every other. 

2d. Let Congress, as soon as may be, adopt the 
principle of Mr. Julian’s Land Bill. Save ever 
acre of public land for the blacks. Most wisely 
Mr. Julian would divide among the blacks the ; c 
lie lands lying along the railroads and forfeit*! tv 
the Railway Corporations. This would build a? 
the railroads. It would plant the blacks in village*, 
thus enabling a community to defend itself. Vi 
lages make public free schools a possibility In 
fact this policy transplants to the South the Nc* 
England village, the nucleus and seed of ail ear 
Institutions. A group of such villages would soon 
control the Congressional district in which it Isy 
As Cobden undermined the bread tyranny ol Eng¬ 
land by buying np forty shilling freeholds, so we 
shall undermine the landed rebeldom of the Son” 
by introducing into those political Districts cob- 
pact communities of loyal landholders ; if possible 
near a railroad, which gives them indepeeaet'- 
means of buying and selling, and keeps them is 
close communication with the North and the wort! 
of ideas. 

We look on the land policy of Mr. Julian ss <** 
of the most important of all the measures beiorv 
Congress, second only to the XYth Amendne:: 
if indeed it ought not rather to be considered • 
portion of that great measure. 

3d. We would have Congress distinctly dc-clir* 
the Nation’s right and duty to secure Ednca:;oi 
in free public schools for all its citizens; or7 >“ r ' 
ther, that if any State neglected this g?** 1 '■ 
that the Nation would claim the right to undertw* 
it. It should scrutinize carefully and see » 
where, in this respect, the provisions of the it - 
Amendment are violated, and allow no sac ^ 
crimination to be made between races, ° r “^'7. 
as would endanger or cripple a school sy® 6 -- 
prevent its producing all its best results. - ^ 
ucation of all classes and conditions o. _ 
together is one of the most valuable element--"^ 
School System and makes it the root of onr i _ 
lican Institutions. If you separate sects, 

classes and educate them, (so far as b00 3 
it) jnst as well as on the old system, yon . 
the finest influences of the plan. We have - 
now to lay open fully the important bearI -j 
matter, bnt any thoughtful man can P® ^ 

grave weight. The declaration of P * 

scrutiny into State practice, we worn c .‘ 

order to lay the foundation for an Am ^ 
the Constitution enlarging the powers ^ CoS . 
if necessary. In view of coming tn a ’ 
mon School system, s«c7( as we have * ^ i_. 

to in New England, is the great hope 
tnre. 

4th. We would have Congress tak^ ^ ^ f: 
and necessary steps to curb the tr 
prerae Court. Through Mr. Linc ° s go, 1 s ; 
as we repeatedly pointed ont je ja u® 
Bench was filled with men not at al 
spirit of onr Era, Motives of 0 n 

and personal friendship led him 0:5- 1 

Bench very unfit and second rate se es f ' 

appointment, Mr. Chase, judiciot^ _ g!e > ■ • 
the time, has turned ont most w • alas*' " 
even the place which Marshal!' ^jgsr - 
could fill the insatiate maw of CD tbe Y; 
fice-greed, we will not dignify 1 
name of ambition. Should the r0 ttenr- c "' v 
party succeed to power in 1873, oar 

the Supreme Beneh would con 
danger. . t e pro®P^ ^ 

5th. We would have Congress. ^ (be 
sure3 to protect life and prop CaP 1 . : ,j, e r 
No reconstruction is P ossib ® state* 
men can trnst themselves m j ; 5 ^ 

Northern men nor Northern ^ 8 ma® 
now. The ballot is a mockery a cc e =\ '^7 
his life in using it. Terror ■* 

ballot-box in half the Son *' 0 f nin e! -\' eX; r- 
for the first time in onr hmtory ^ .nd^* 
who are citizens. Now clai citizeIl s. '' 
cise it, to protect the Natio 
the corner-stone of a isa-ti n ^ jtfl oW n ' ^ 
power to come between i t it s o*® jgti® • 

that has not the power to P va laah - 
in the free exercise of their mos ^ bo t 

Garrison the whole South, * ^ a && 
the flag a terror to its & ^411- 

friends. ontage g r0U tfitli °u 

Loyalty is losing the Ta “ e f confers ^ 
tagonism, like ours, was eve juor 

struggle. We must expect one 



tu between the opposing ideas. Mean- 
c f « treng are allowing onr foe to fortify liimself 
ffe the great elements of civil and social 
tjehio 13 8 Tbe administration sleeps. A little 
» tr * Dgt little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
sleep- a ^_ g0 gba n defeat come as one that travel- 
to si ee J fflia like an armed man. 
e tli Wendell Phillips. 

iT ORJA l correspondence. 

Washington, December 7th, 1869. 
national labor convention. 

a t noon the second truly national 
'^tative Convention of the colored people 
^^conntry met in this city, at Union League 
of lhlS ,l e convention will continue in session sev- 
0* 11 ' , T here are delegates present from 
^-^ail the States and Territories. They are 
■*** colored men, though there are several wo- 
^colored aud white, and several white men. j 
* en ’ 'Mention of last year was chiefly political, ; 
T ® e . gncb an>a mendment of the Constitution as 
^secure equal political rights, irrespective of 
o * c0 ] or . This convention was called, as our 
are aware, for the promotion of the indus- 
^ Interests, more especially of the colored work- 
tr ‘ i ‘' , e The Call however invited also an at- 
SSc such white delegates as, having “con- 
^red their prejudices,” felt inclined to come. 
** h jn t he general terms of the call men only 
1 re specified, the committee on credentials with 
rTseworthv unanimity, gave the liberal interpre¬ 
ted the word “ mCD ” “ nd accepted ’ withoat 
eitiou the authenticated credentials of women. 
St one delegate, we believe, spoke in the con¬ 
ation in opposition to their admission,—a Tir- 
inia preacher,—and his objections, greeted with 
^schter ami hisses, were promptly voted down. 
Heis thus far, the only delegate who has been 
..i*e-l We mention this as an indication of the 
•--ral feeling prevalent in the Convention in re- 
-,rU to the rights of women, and as illustrative of 
tic injustice of the invidious and persistent misrep¬ 
resentation of colored men, for political reasons, 

' V some advocates of woman’s rights among white 
women. Tlte Southern delegates include several 
colored members of Legislatures, and some of 
tiem are men of real ability. Their earnestness of 
purpose is admirable, and they are being rapidly 
developed in a noble manhood by the responsibility 
wb oh rests npon them, and the critical conditions 
tv which they arc surrounded at home. 

Geo hoe T. Downing Esq., was chosen temporary 
chairman and delivered an able mtrodnetory ad- 
draa. Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. Sella 
Martin. The usual commttees on credentials and 
ud permanent organization were appointed, and 
dating their absence several persons addressed 
the Convention by invitation, among whom were 
the Hon. James H. Harris, of North Carolina, 
John Mercer Langston Esq., of Ohio, Mr. Rich¬ 
ard Tkavellick, the President of the National La¬ 
bor Congress, and A. M. Powell. The Hon. 
Jakes H. Harris, of North Carolina was elected 
President of the Convention with a Vice-President 
hum each State and Territory represented, and 
i#vend secretaries, among whom is Mr. Lhwis H. 
Docolass, a son of Frederick Douglass Esq., 
rhom the Printer's Union (white) of this city have 
ought in vain (thanks to the Hon. A. M. Clapp,) to 
litre from the Government Printing-office here. 
Hr. Harris, on taking the chair, delivered an elo- 
)oeut address, such as few among the white tradu- 
wn of the colored people, have the ability to make, 
liter some routine busiuess the Convention ad- 
burned, to meet in the evening in the Fifteenth 
Kreet Presbyterian Church (the Rev J. Sella 
Martin's), a more commodious and comfortable 
place of meeting than Union League Hall. 

Among the resolutions presented this afternoon 
»as the following, which was most warmly received, 
nd referred for future consideration: 

Jhwtred, That we ask Congress to authorise at once 
appointment by the President of a Land Commis- 
*oo. to be composed of six or more well-known, disin- 
friends of the freed people, to serve without 
K®peosaUon, to have authority to appoint, with the 
‘Pjrovti of the Secretary of the Treasury, a limited 
tstsber of Agents, whose duty It shall be to cooperate 
■ individuals and Associations among the hitherto 
B-atared for the selection and purchase of eligible lands 
tet leads, to hold titles thereof for a given period, 
‘-Ul by Installments they shall have been paid for at ac- 
'~ L ' cost to the Government, when the money so em- 
not 10 exceed two millions of dollars, shaft be 
****^€<1 to the national treasury. 
g J3riD S the evening session an address, cordially 
. mingthe members of the Convention to this 
*** delivered by Mayor Bowen, and another by 
Son. A. M. Clapp, the government printer, who 
made an honorary member of the Convention, 

' W6S greeted most warmly by the members. He 
tpresaed cordial sympathy with the objects of the 
“juntion, and made a very interesting statement 
6 Particulars of the contest, still in progress, 
^aintain the rights of colored compositors and 
. --1 apprentices in the government printing 
to 11ls sa ' d that a strong effort is being made 
■ ■ ^' LAPI>!s removal from office because 

s manly r es j 8tanC e to tbia yet p revalent and 

^ ° 83te s P‘rit- We trust it wiU be unsne- 
t<wiay haa 1)6611 chiefly ° ccn P ied 

^ preiiminary matters> toe adoption of ruleS) 

ri Porta° 1DtIneilt ° f committes i the preparation of 
'ir. n ier a f nd in laying ont its work. We must de- 
^ouo t 0re f0r another letter, a more extended 
Je*r. a - and reriew of its doings There is, as last 
s-a j DiQ 80meWhat discreditable surplusage of words 
t&sr, Jh- >, anC * non " essen tihl points—a waste of 
U ^mpwJ ni ^ t ’ and0ughtt0be - more proflta- 
tolorgjj °’ Ted ' Bnt ^ to be said also of the 
drived b Pabple tllejr bave been Isrgely de¬ 
bate had • ^ ° f the ex P erience which others 
*^>Uong m deliberative assemblies,that these Con¬ 
ned that tT ^ lhe Primary 86,100110 mail y of them, 

' ■'gresa Qey . COmpare 1 Qite favorably after aft with 
f*l votes’ r mj ° tat Convention * to count the electo- 
^etime lnstance > an d with other conventions 
8 6e 'd by white men and women. 

In Su oonqsess and the message. 

‘Pace ^^dering so much of The Standard’s 
iect °re w I SUiKER ’ s eloquent and exhaustive 
e , have ii ttle available room for extended 
-°ng reg ., 1 is R eek n P° n the initial proceedings of 
^ttiong ’fir Upon the President’s Message. The 
0 e «Uu e3t t, 6 message which will be most welcome 

68 t Radicals are those whlchadvise the more 


complete “reconstruction” of Georgia ; its asser¬ 
tion of equal rights, irrespective of color; its 
warning against coolie slavery; and its encourag¬ 
ing assurance of the successful working, as far ijs 
tried, of the humane and civilizing policy in the 
conduct of Indian affairs. The message however 
is an untruthful mirror as a reflection of “peace 
at home,” and in.giving the impression that ade¬ 
quate protection has been extended to the freed- 
people and the Southern loyalists. Why the need 
of such action as is recommended in the case of 
Georgia ? Additional “ reconstruction ” is quite as 
much a necessity in portions of nearly all the 
Southern States, as in Georgia, because the loyal 
element therein has been left without proper pro¬ 
tection and support The importance of the Cuban 
Revolution we believe is underrated, and the atti¬ 
tude assumed by the President needlessly negative. 
But it is quite refreshing to have a presidential 
message in which there is so little said about the 
imperishable sacredness of the “glorious constitu¬ 
tion. ” It concludes with a very important promise 
which, if properly fulfilled, will do much lor the 
country, viz: that if Congress will do its duty, on 
the part of the President will be “ a rigid adherence 
to the laws, and their strict enforcement.” This is 
just what we have so much desired ail the past 
summer. 

The most important legislation proposed at the 
opening session of Congress yesterday was with 
reference to Georgia. If the bill offered by Sena¬ 
tor Morton shall become a law, (which is probable) 
the contumacious Rebel-Democrats of Georgia are 
likely soon to be brought to terms, the expelled 
colored members to be restored to their seats in 
the Legislature, the Fifteenth Amendment to be 
properly ratified by the Stale, and other aspects of 
the situation to be much improved. 

We find here an active discussion on the subject 
of “mixed” and separate schools for colored 
children. It grows out of the recent attempted 
expnlsion from one of the schools of a daughter 
of the Rev. J. Sella Martin, a beautiful child of 
nine years, and so white that her teachers did not 
for some time discover that she was colored ; Con¬ 
gress, it is presumed, will come to the relief of the 
greatly perplexed school officials by prohibiting any 
distinction on account of color. Tiie odious slave 
pens are gone from the District, and there are 
great changes here for the better, bnt the living 
Ghost of the Devil of Slavery still hovers over the 
capitol, and over the nation. a. m. r. 

PENNS FL VANIA MEETINGS. 

Wendell Phillips will deliver his Lecture on 
O’Connell in Kennett Square, on Wednesday 
Evening, the 15th inst. On the afternoon of the 
same day, a Meeting will be held in the same place 
by the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society; for dis¬ 
cussion of the great topic of the present hour. The 
presence of Wendell Phillips, A. M. Powell, 
Rev. John T. Sargent, and other speakers, is ex¬ 
pected. 

On Saturday Evening, the 18th inst., Wendell 
j Phillips will lecture In Newtown, Backs County, 
and arrangements have been made for a Meeting 
at Penn’s Mannor, on Sunday, Airther notice of 
which will be given at the Kennett Meeting. 

| It is not necessary to urge the citizens of Chea¬ 
ter and Backs Counties to avail themselves of the 
I opportunity to listen to the eloquence with which 
Wendell Phillips preaches the gospel of the 
Nineteenth Century. m. a. 

A Woman’s Suffrage Convention will be held 
in the City of Worcester, on Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday, Dec. 14th and 15th, to discuss Woman’s 
Claim to the Ballot. 

Among the speakers definitely engaged are Julia 
Ward Howe of Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
of Chicago, Andrew Jackson aud MaryF. Davis, 
Rev. R. B. Stratton, Rev. Merrill RichardsoD, and 
Rev. T. E. St. John, J. F. Manning, Esq., and S. 
3. Foster. Others will be announced hereafter. 
The Meetings will commence on Tuesday the 14th, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., and continue through the day 
and evening, at Washburn Hall, (on account of the 
pre-engagement of Mechanics Hall.) On Wed¬ 
nesday, the 15tb, the meetings wlil be held day 
and evening in Mechanics Hall. 

We print this week in full Mr. Sumner’s lecture 
“The Question of Caste." The lecture was de¬ 
livered on Friday evening of last week In Stein way 
Hall in this city to a very large, and deeply in¬ 
terested audience. Among Mr. Sumner’s most 
attentive listeners was Pere Hyacinthe. Though 
we are unable to present our usual variety, we are 
sure that this lecture, so valuable historically, and 
so important in its bearing npon the yet prevalent 
and powerful spirit of caste in this country, will be 
most welcome to onr readers, given at full length. 

We are glad to be able to record, as the result 
of the election in Mississippi, the defeat of Judge 
Dent, and rejoice that the majority against the un¬ 
scrupulous adventurer is pronounced and decisive. 
Mississippi will undoubtedly ratify the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

The election in Texas, though the returns are 
quite incomplete, seems likely to have resalted in 
the choice of Hamilton for Governor, a result 
which we deplore. 

©«* Cornejo utientt. 


Boston, December 5th, 1869. 

Among the fine lectures delivered here last week, 
those of Mr. Wei33 at Fraternity Hall on Sunday even¬ 
ing, Wendell Phillips in the Fraternity course, and Mrs. 
Livermore in the Lyceum course, were preeminent. Mr. 
Weiss discoursed on “A Conscience for Truth,’’pointing 
out that, of all our gifts, the conscience is the most sen¬ 
sitive to divine inspiration. He powerfully warned his 
hearers against that admiration of success, so charac¬ 
teristic of our country, which tolerates unjustifiable in¬ 
struments and methods, insisted on integrity, and the 
need of an active and aggressive faith, and pointed ont 
eloquently the natural affinities of truth with the human 
soul. God, he said, has ever new things for new spirits, 
and men become most religious by joyfully cooperating 
with the onward movement to which He invites them. 

The title of Mr. Phillips’s lecture was, “ What we ask 
of Congress.” Declaring that the Administration rep¬ 
resented only a section, and a weak, unthinking and un¬ 
willing section, of the Republican party, he demanded 
of Congress that it assume the government which the 
Executive is leaving unexercised; that it take such ac- 
Lon as shall harvest the results of the war, and give the 
^ at itS ° Ut!a - V of bIood “d treasure has 
i FOinLiDg 0nt that the elements of the 1 
old oligarchical system of the South would not he anni¬ 
hilated until replaced by something "better, be urged 
that we ask of Congress the measures adapted to super- 
! ed ®’ ° rowd ont ’ and ^ace, the elements which 
brought on the war. He wanted one nation and one 
flag for the whole country, and for this two things were 


necessary. I. Congress should complete that structure 
of the government which the fathers left imperfect. We 
have abolished slavery, one of their omissions; we have 
defined citizenship, another of their omissions; now we 
need to protect citizenship. A government should not 
leave its citizens to be murdered for performing, nor to 
be prevented by threats of violence from performing, an 
obvious part of their duty as good eitizens. Let sol¬ 
diers be put in every voting district of the South where 
their presence is necessary to maintain the freedom of 
the ballot. Let it be required of the President that, 
whenever a State shaft fail to provide thi3 protection, 
and when forty householders in any district call npon 
the Union to protect its own ballot-box, he send such 
military force as may be needful to accomplish this 
work. The thing needed is a government so broad, so 
impartial, so founded on an average of national inter¬ 
ests, that no local prejudice, or local malignity, or local 
wealth, can interfere with the right of the citizen to 
vote. 

The second thing we should ask of Congress, Mr. 
Phillips thought, was to make the common school, in 
every State, the foundation of the ballot-box. Some¬ 
thing so essential to the American system as universal 
education should neither be left wanting in the South, 
nor left to depend upon the charity of the North. If 
Alabama will not provide common schools, let the 
United States provide them, and send her the bill. The 
trouble and danger of the South lie in its ignorance; 
and Congress should provide that no State prejudice or 1 
obstinacy shall leave an ignorant mass there to obstruct 
the progress of tie nation. 

Mr. Phillips spoke with just severity of that suicidal 
policy of conciliation, absurdly calling itself magnanim¬ 
ity, often recommended and lately renewed by the Tri¬ 
bune— namely, the enactment of complete amnesty to 
all rebels. He exposed the absurdity of the idea that 
forgiveness of the persistent wrong-doer is a virtue, and 
that Christianity requires us to ignore the difference be¬ 
tween good and bad, white and black, just and nnjust. 
He had no conciliation to offer to the chiefs oj the Con¬ 
federacy. We must fortify against such miscalled mag¬ 
nanimity, and fortify on the corner-stone of the negro, 
giving him land and education as well as the ballot. 
While a second Buchanan sits in the White House and 
delays, we must rally around that section of the Repub¬ 
lican party which represents its purpose. The high 
praise here given by Mr. Phillips to Mr. Sumner called 
forth vigorous and long continued applause. 

Mrs. Livermore’s lecture was entitled "A Look 
Ahead,” and in it she took a view of the coining aspects 
of prohibition, labor reform and woman’s rights. In 
regard to the latter she made anefi’ective argument that 
the cooperation of women in political action was a ne¬ 
cessity of both sexes; that a voice in the government 
was not only the right of those women who shared in 
the labors and sufferings ol our war, but a benefit to the 
community, the advantages of which shonid be no 
longer delayed. The eloquence of Mrs. Livermore is ap¬ 
preciated as fully by the Eastern as the Western people; 
and the efficiency of her labors in the great reforms now 
before onr community makes the news very welcome of 
her intended retnm to Massachusetts for a permanent 
residence, and of the publication of her paper here in¬ 
stead of in Chicago. 

Just now the “young Men’s Christian Association” 
(so-called) of Boston are asking help of the community 
for the erection ol a large and fine building for the pur¬ 
poses of their Association, and they announce, with the 
emphasis of italics, that aft contributions made to them 
will be acknowledged in the daily papers. 

Everybody has seen the two engravings representing 
the demeanor of the candidate to the elector, one before 
the election, the other after it. In the first, obsequious 
friendliness iB expressed ; in the second, the candidate 
coolly takes the attitude of superior rank and station, 
and looks down upon him whom he accosted as an equal 
when there was something to he gained by it. A great 
many of those who thoughtlessly give to this Society, 
taking its goodness and usefulness for granted, will find 
the altered demeanor of the successful candidate repeated 
if they shall ever desire to join the Society; will find 
that they can come in only by first acknowledging them¬ 
selves low-caste, and consenting to take an inferior and 
subordinate position. In short, they can come in only 
to be governed, and to receive such benefits as are ac¬ 
corded to the lower class, but are allowed no voice In the 
administration, and no participation in the choice of of- 
t fleers, still less the right of being candidates for office. 

Now that urgent solicitations are made throughout the 
city and suburbs for- subscriptions to this Association, 
it was highly desirable that some one should call public 
attention to its essentially aristocratic character, and 
this disagreeable but needful work has been done by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, in a letter to the Advertiser. 
After poiuting out the evidence that the intensely secta¬ 
rian character of this Institution is purposely so arranged 
by its constitution and laws, and is designed to perpetuate 
the control of it by upper-crust members, Mr. Clarke re¬ 
minds his readers that there is another society in the city, 
the “Young Men’s Christian Union,” which suffers no 
such caste-distinctions, but Is governed by the real ma¬ 
jority of its members, and shows no sectarian bias in its 
administration. 

The founders and leaders of this Y. M. C. A., whom 
Mr. Clarke has thus appropriately exposed, are spiritually 
the descendants of the men who in this State, two cen¬ 
turies ago, enacted that only church-members should 
vote in town, county and State affairs; they wish appar¬ 
ently, for the return of that state of thiDgs; and their 
rule that none but orthodox church members shall vote 
in them Association is the thin end of the wedge, which 
will surely be driven farther in proportion as opportunity 
is allowed them. 

No person in their Association can vote in regard either 
to its administration or its terms of membership, unless 
he is a member of “ an evangelical church, ” an institution 
which they thus defiae:— 

“ And we hold those churches to be evangelical, which, 
maintaining the Scriptures to be the only i nfalli ble rule 
of faitb and practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten of the Father, King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords, ia whom dwefteth the fulness or the Godhead 
bodily, and who was made sin for U3 though knowing no 
sin, bearing our sin in his own body on the tree, as the 
only name under Heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved from everlasting punishment." 

Among the clergy of Boston, perhaps the best repre¬ 
sentative of the narrow and exclusive spirit of the Y. M. 
C. A. is that persistent defender of slavery, Dr. Blagden. 
He was selected, the other day, to give the “ Charge ” to 
the new pastor of the “Central Church” in Berkeley 
street; and among his injunctions delivered on that occa¬ 
sion were the following:—The new minister must not 
preach politics, nor be led away by aDy philosophy of 
preaching; he must preach as by inspiration, watchfully 
guarding against the utterance of any sentence for which 
he cannot cite authority in the Bible; he must not use 
the text as a mere motto, but as the spoken word of 
God; he must exalt the Church as the pillar and ground 
of the truth—the visible church, as more efficacious for 
advancing the work of God than any other association; 
aud, enlarging on a saying of Paul in regard to the posi¬ 
tion of women in the church—he, Dr. Blagden, knew not 
whether any women in that church desired to speak out 
in meeting, bnt it was proper for him to urge the new 
pastor to follow the teaching of Paul in this respect, at a 
time when the women are in many places taking a public 
part in religious meetings. 

The Independent, which justifiably indulges in some 
self-glorification on the prosperous condition of its affaire 
on its twenty-first birth-day, issues an extra sheet of the 
spread-eagle’ order, in which is pictorially displayed the 
downfall of sectarianism and bigotry under the assault 
of the Independent. The same paper, however, contains 
an elaborate puff of the Y. M. C. A., which it seems to 
assume to be not sectarian, because in itfonr or five sects 
unite to propagate the theological dogmas which they 
hold In common. This distinction however is more seem¬ 
ing than real. The four or five sects form substantially 
one, gaining the advantage of a division of labor; but 
the nnited body shows sectarianism and bigotry in its 
manner of operation, not less that any of the constituent 
parts of which it is formed. North. 

(Bm 

Philadelphia, December 5th, 1869. 

The largest audience thns far of the great Star course 
of lectures, was that which greeted Charles Sumner on 
Wednesday evening, at the Academy of Music. Caste 
did not seem like an unpopular theme that night, and 
one might have believed that a swarthy complexion was 
not an obnoxious thing, judging by the vast multitude 
there assembled. Between the orator and his audience 


there appeared to exist, for the most part, an accordant say ean we live with war ? I think not. It is ruinous to 
sentiment, and the prevailing prejudice, for the time be- the State and death to the people. If peace is good it 
mg, was in abeyance to the truer and higher spirit there should be perpetuated. If war is bad it should be ended, 
awakened. There was reason to believe, in viewing the It is m the interest of this movement that the causes of 
spectacle, wmch now and then became aglow with fer- war should be considered and removed. We say to the 
vent demonstrations of enthusiasm, that great barriers military system, abolish it.” 

were fast melting away, and that opinions, notions, feel- The Secretary, Henry T. Child, M. D., then read the re- 
ings and conceits regarding the diversities of skin, were port of the Executive Committee for the past year, 
arraying themselves on the side of common sense, and It sets forth that the committee ha3 held meetings 
rapidly passing into the realms of reason. The lesson every month in the year. A series gf seven conversa- 
was an impressive one, and its effect must surely be tional meetings of the society at the hall, northeast cor- 
more than ephemeral. ner of Ninth and Spring Garden streets, were addressed 

Hitherto each lecturer in the course has appeared be- by A. H. Love, Dr. Child, Joseph Powell, A. B. Child, 
fore the audience without a formal introduction. Yon E - Harper, Andrew Jackson Davis, Dean Clark’ 
will be pleased to learn that on this occasion Mr. Sumner J-1*. Paxon, Sarah T. Betts and others, 
was introduced by Robert Purvis. And it was done In addition to these, five public meetings were held, 
happily and with eloqnent vigor. Mr. Purvis said, “I making twelve in all. 

am honored, ladies and gentlemen, in the privilege of A number of Friends’ meeting-houses in the neighbor- 
presenting the distinguished Senator, Statesman and bood of the city have been generously tendered for the 
Philanthropist, who will address yon. I shall share in society’s use. Among those accepted, and in which large 
the hearty welcome that awaits him—welcome for his and encouraging meetings have been held, were those at 
eminent services in the canse of humanity and freedom, Darby, Norristown and Abington. 
which, by the favor of heaven, resulted in breaking the Tlie report further states that early action was taken ! 
chains of four millions of American slaves welcome reference to reports that war vessels were being fitted ! 
lor his contined labors to make the legal act of emancipa- ont at onr wharves to proceed to sea in the interests of 1 
tion a living and practical truth, by securing under eonsti- Cuba against Spain. A committee waited npon and 
tutional guaranty equal rights to every American citizen ; j consulted the Spanish Consul at this port, the United j 
—welcome to the broader field of an enlightened ai|ipnri-! States Marshal and the Mayor of the city urging the 
fied civilization, to that truly democratic and Christian j fullest respect of the neutrality laws, and solemnly pro¬ 
philosophy of a common fatherhood in God, and toother- J testing against war, and appealing to them not to sanc- 
hood in man. IVe welcome alike the orator and his | Don the departure of the Atlanta or any other vessel so 
theme, for here, on this broad domain, onr country, a j suspiciously reported until the destination shonid be def- 
richand precious inheritance, we invite the oppressed initely ascertained. This action found its way into foreign 
of ail nations, to share under the protecting segis of j papers, and has been productive of good results, 
the glorious symbol of American freedom, the price- I The report speaks of the condition of the Indians and 
less benefits of American citizenship. I forbear, ladies j the peace policy of the Chief Executive towards them, 
and gentlemen, another word, in withholding the warm Th° success of the policy is already assured, and the out- 
and hearty expression of your feelings in welcoming the < rages and wrong3 so long inflicted upon the aborigines 
Hon. Charles Sumner.” j are being done away with. The committee ask the con- 

Mr Purvis was heartily applauded, and Mr. Sumner tinuance of the peace policy, believing that the result 
was welcomed with a rapturous and long-continued greet- will be most beneficiaL The committee have forwarded 
ing. the contributions of thirty-seven children of the Friends* 

Now. that die great Senator has returned to give his Central School, of this city, to the Indians, 
voice and power and influence in his accustomed sphere In consequence of the action of the State in reference 
oflabor.it is well that his grand oration is to be presented to the militia laws, the receipt by our members of the 
to yet larger audiences, not gathered in brilliant halls 1 militia tax bills, we quoted and caused to be printed, as 
and that the various newspapers that honor themselves by a protection to those who bad conscientious convictions 
its reproduction, will convey the precious eloquence to a against war or any preparations for it, the following 
hundred thousand homes. Yon will agree with me in from tlle Did of Rights of onr Commonwealth, and which 
the belief that it will not fail to accomplish a needed good we desire to hold high before the people: No human 
work, widespread, and that it commends itself to the authority can in any case whatever control or interfere 
favorable consideration cf all people, who, as they read with lhe r >ghts oj conscience. 

and think, will agree with the author in condemning the Tlie condition of the miners of our State is commented 
mean pretension of caste, and be ready to conclude that D P° n • the frequent outbreaks among them, threatening 
because man is black he is none the less man, and none riot and bloodshed, has caused the committee to prepare 
the more man because he is white. a letter expressive of the feeliDg of the society towards 

Mr. Sumner; when he rose to speak, addressed these them - 
preliminary words to him who had introduced him: The abolition of capital pnnishment is also referred to. 
“Your presence here to-night is a sign of the good vie- Tlle committee have inagnrated a series of meetings to 
tory we have already won, and the herald of other 1)6 hel<1 “* the State during the fall and winter, to be con- 
victories yet In store.” ducted mainly by the Hon. M. H. Bovee, whose services 

clear grit. in the West llave been so eminently successful. The 

„ „ ., . „ committee suggest that Mr. Bovee be invited to Speak 

On Friday evenmg, in the Star Course, Robert Collyer before the L^ture of our State at its coming session, 
dehvered his lecture with the above title to quite a large This report was approved. 

audience It is many years since this gentleman spoke Th0 foUowi letter wa3 received b the societ {rom 
here and never, I beheve, m a regular course of lectures. Father H yacinthe, the celebrated French priest:- 
To most of our citizens he is a new man. His lecture 

was greatly^ppreciated by the bulk of his audience, and . “ M , r ‘ AUred J 1 ’ Love - Sir: “ I am ve U sensil ’ le of lhe 
all found much in it to admire. It could not have failed mvItet,on > ou have done rae the honor °f addressing to 
to act with good, stimulating effect upon the minds of me ’ bUtI haTe 10 re f et that circumstances will not per- 
the young women and the young men among his hearers, mlt me t0 accept it. America, which knows how to 
quickening them with fresh determination, and imbuing make war gloriously when war is a necessity, has, how- 
them with a resolution to do and to be something nobler ev ® r ’ fo ^. h6r C0UBlant ldeal > Peace in labor - in liberty 
and more courageous. For this alone it was worthy of and ln Chnst!anlty - Ma >' she be faithful t0 tW» motto - 
a good word, although one might reasonably take excep- and the fatu f e grandeur of lhe worId wiu be her3 - pleaso 
tion to the character of its phraseology, partaking too acce P t ’“ y dea ® slr ’ the , a f 8urance of respectful and dis- 
largely of the street parlance. Sometimes the speaker an e m3l,ed 3enUments wllh which I have the honor to be 
just approached near enough to the verge of radicalism to your very hnmble and obedienl servanl t R Hyacisthe> 
give some of ua a chance to applaud, and to wish that he • < New York, Nov. 13th, 1869.” 

would make more frequent and ampler manifestations in , ... ,, , „ 

the same direction. One thing is ctoar-a man like A letter from Wm ' 1Joyd Gamaoa t0 Mr - Love - lhauk - 
Robert Collyer could never be kept ln a blacksmith’s shop. * n S kbn an invitation to attend the meeting was 
read. He says that circumstances render It necessary 
the clinics. j or blm to jjg at | 10m0) s0 that he will be precluded from 

The medical student question still claims attention, attending the National Woman's Suffrage Convention, 
The wise young “gentlemen” of the Jefferson and a t Cleveland, which also occurs on the 24 th inst. 
University are not yet appeased, and the professors con- He further says tbatjbis views of peace have under- 
nected with these Institutions do not appear to show any go ne no change by any events of the last ten years. The 
other feeling than that of acquiescence in the course of i ate war, he says, was inevitable, because of the dread- 
the students. To my mind their uoaition merits condem- on approuinn which prwwRwi it, hnt aa naitw of them 
nation aud retake. How laudable and praiseworthy it waa owing to the adoption of the peace principles, so 
would be on their part, to indicate openly a just apprecia- they both would have been averted if those principles 
tion of the noble intentions of the women students, who had been reduced to practice ab initio by the nation, 
seek to employ every available means and facility for pro- Mr . Garrison concludes his letter by quoting a ser- 

moting thoroughness of study,and of acquiring complete- m on on the war by the late Wm. Ellery Channing. 
ness of knowledge in their chosen pursuit. I am not aware Letters were also received from a number of other 
that any one of them has manifested by word.act,or token prominent peace men. Among the number was one 
or sympathy, the slightest degree of encouragement in from Hon. Gerrttt Smith, of New York, 
behalf of these women, or that the influence of any one Also one from Aaron M. Powell Editor of the National 
among them has been so exerted as to make their way anti-Slaverv Standard, in which he says: The pur- 
to the clinics a way of pleasantness and peace. p 0se 0 f the cause Is a good one and every effort for the 

And what about the Hospital managers? Are they elevation of mankind, will contribute to its ultimate 
standing steadfast? It is to be feared that they are success 

laboring under infinnity of purpose. Their faces are The m0Tement rigUt]y interpreted means not so 

turned m the direction of compromise. With singular „ . _: ,, , . . 

unanimity they present themselves as apologists. Last mUCh a P articular theor y of right and ln 6> ven 

, y p l f. , supposable cases, as earnest self-sacrificing work for the 

week they held a meeting, and unanimously adopted a , , . , . ,. , .. 

_,„ ... _fj„ ... . , .. f „ unfortunate classes of mankind—the promotion of Tern- 

resolution, with a preamble which states that their pre- 

l _ ,, . perance, the guarantee ol equal rights for all men and 

vions action “authorizing the attendance of female stu- ,, . 

____ ___ women, the abolition of the Gallows, the reform of 

dents at the climes of the hospital has given nse to much . . ’ . , , , , 

„ ? . . . . prison discipline and in the treatment of criminals, and 1 

dissatisfaction on the part of many physicians and stu- t , , 1 

,1.:. n „„,i „i» A.” a cultivation of a traer respect for human nature. 


dents of this city,” and that “it is the desire of the T , . , . 

., . . . . , I am glad you have with you so able a champion of 

is signed by the president and secretary: 

RuoM, That a committee ol five be appointed to confer with A le “ er pressed to the miners of the State was read 
the medical and surgical staff of the hospital to provide for sepa. by Lydia A, Schofield, assistant secretary of the society, 
rate clinical instruction to the female students of medicine on at The letter sets forth that the society has no desire to in¬ 
least one day ln each week, and that upon the completion of snch terfere with the rights of the miners, or to take either 
an arrangement the other clinicallectnres be confined to classes side npon lhis qaes tion, but diligently seek to establish 
composed 01 males only. the rights of all. The society intends to honor a brave 

It is naturally to be feared by those concerned, that and consistent protest against wrong, and would have 
such an arrangement as is here contemplated may oper- that prot est maintained with firmness, bat tempered 
ate to the disadvantage of the women students, and re- yfjth bind and generous arbitration and mutual good 
salt in a more abridged and superficial course ol instrnc- wbb 

tion than would be imparted to the larger class. That, a few remarks were by Lucretia Mott in reference to 
at least, is possible, and its probability depends on the tbe m in ers . she said she felt glad that the committee 
temper, inclination or sympathy of the lecturer, not to bad p roduced snch an excellent address, and hoped the 
add his amiability. If separate clinical lectures are ac- pr0 g e nt meeting would be productive of much good, 
tually necessary and wise, the propriety of separation A n address was then delivered by Hon. Marvin H. 
does not stop here. H one such step is indispensable Boveei of Wisconsin. He said:—“No man with his 
because ethical considerations or the behests of modesty own bard toil ever made one hundred thousand dollars, 
demand it, then, for equally good reasons, there should But a man may accumulate that much by his tact and 
be an entire change elsewhere. Instead of male and fe- abUity . Capital and labor are divided, and if the former 
male patients at the hospital, this or any other, with any would g i ve to the latter what it earns there would be no 
and aft classes of disease, being placed for treatment un- lenity. I am a friend of labor. It is dignified and 
der the care of men physicians, exclusively, the women honorable. Every individual on the face of the earth 


patients afflicted with certain kinds of ailmeto shonid be abou i d WO rb. Some men, however, work ten, twelve or 
placed in charge of women physicians only. Let men f our teen hours a day, while otbere may do nothing. The 
physicians take their proper places in these institutions, great barden of misery which fans on the laboring 
abandoning eartain departments in favor of women phy- c [ asge3 to-day in every country results from war. Our 
sieians which they may claim as their legitimate prov- debt ; s be avy. It operates severely on the poor. Times 
ince. Unwittingly these men may be raising questions are hard now, and I fear they will be harder yet. So 
hitherto unconsidered, and their discussion may result long ^ we sustain war, so lo'ng may we expect to have 
in a broader toleration of women physicians and a more t be3e miseries. In order to settle this war question, I 
befitting arrangement in medical practice. wou l d propose that the right to declare war be taken 

Bristol. f r om Congress and given to the people. The people. 

The young ladies of the Bristol Boarding School have should certainly vote upon that question and decide it 
a Lyceum, and have shown their wisdom and good taste for themselves.” 

by instituting a course of lectures. The first of the series Tbe cftnmittee on Resolutions made their report. It 
was delivered by Charles C. Burleigh during his recent s t a tes that the system of. military training is in favor of 
visit in this vicinity, and the young lady who is president war> and) a i s0 , that they are glad to hear of the armies 
of the Lyceum very happily introduced the speaker to i n Europe being redneed; that they believe war to be 
the audience, who gracefully noticed the pleasant cir- wro ng, and that the people bear the burdens of war, and 
cumatanee in fitting words of approbation. It was a tbat y duelling is wrong, duelling on a large scale, 
meritorious act, and an example worthy of imitation, termed war, is likewise wrong. It states that the society 
To-morrow evening Lncy Stone is to lecture for the Ly- bad nD3 haken faith in the principles of peace. The re- 
eeum, on the subject of “Woman Suflrage.” This theme solutions will be made the order of the day at 3 o’clock 
is not popular among the citizens of that place, bat ir this afternoon. 

they would go and hear this earnest and efficient advo- o n motion, committees on nominations, resolutions 

cate of the important question, their minds would be and finances, were appointed. 

penetrated witfi true light upon the subject, and they Tbe cbair Damed the following: 

would become wiser and more liberal in their opinions 0n resolutions—Clayton B. Rogers, Lydia A. Scho- 

conceming its merit and significance. field, Thomas Garrett. 

■ i i. i a—■ On nominations—Sarah T. Rogers, Henry M. Laing, 

TSIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE FENNSYL- Francis Parker, Eleweyn James. 

VANIA PEA CE SOCIETY. Finanees-Sarah T. Rogers, Mary Reans, Sarah Ely. 

i AA1A PEACE S 0UE1X. ff hile the committees were preparing their reports, 

The third anniversaryoTthe"Pennsylvania Peace So- addresses were made by Lucretia Mott, H. T. Child, M. 
ciety was held the 22d, 23d and 24th of November at D -, and Sojourner Truth. 

Hawnoniai Haft, Philadelphia Tbe Committeeon Resollltl0113 reported “ follows: 

The meeting was opened by the President, Alfred H. That human life is absolutely sacred, and cannot be 

, 1 J taken by individuals or government. 

Love, who said:—“We and aft the world are toed and ^ ^ ^ and preparationa for war, that capital 

sick of the military system. We see in it ruin to our puniBllineilt an a a n resorts to deadly force, are opposed to the 
country. In the peace interim we make up for the losses Wgh8St teachings of human nature. 

of the war. Some say we cannot live without war. I Resolved, That the present armed condition of the world is not 


TSIRD ANNIVERSARY OF TEE PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported a3 follows: 


only deplorable, but a violation of common sense, end is a mockery 
on our boasted civilization. 

Resolved, That the system of military training, as practiced in 
onr benevolent asylums for orphans and other institutions, is to 
be deprecated by every lover of peace. 

Resolved, That the reduction of the armies in Europe, and the 
success of the London Peace Society in having such an able repre¬ 
sentative as the Hon. Henry Richards, II. P., are subjects for 
rejoicing. 

Resolved, That as the people bear the burdens of war, no war 
can be cSrried on without their earnings. 

Resolved, That if duelling is a wrong, national duelling in the 
form of a war is likewise a wrong, and that tiie people have not 
the right to delegate to Congress the power to declare war. 

Resolved, That we have unshaken confidence in peace, and a 
firm belief that it win ultimately triumph over wrong and war. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the resolutions, 
the Committee on Organization presented their report, 
naming the following as officers of the association for 
the ensuing year: 

President —Allred H. Love, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents—Lunetia. Mott, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rachel W. M. Townsend, Philadelphia, Pa., and Isaac 
Mendenhall, Hamorton. 

Secretary —Henry T. Child, M. D., Philadelphia. 
Assistant-Secretary —Lydia A. Schofield. 

Treasurer —T. Elwood ChapmaD, Philadelphia. 

I Executive Committee—Sareh T. Rogers, Martha Hay¬ 
cock, A. Mary Wise, Clayton B. Rogers, Joseph M. Tru¬ 
man, Jr., Philadelphia; Jacob L. Paxson, Norristown: 
Dinah Mendenhall, Hamorton; Mary B. Lightfootj 
Three Tons; Sarah T. Betts, Abington; Sarah Ely] 
Philadelphia; Rebecca S. Hart, Germantown; Mary 
Child, Darby; Francis Parker, Philadel phia - Samuei 
Townsend, Philadelphia; HahlonB. Linton, Newtown; 
Lydia A Price, West Chester; Lydia H. Hall, West 
Cheater; Rebecca T. Magill, New Hope, and Mary 
Beans, Martha Heaeock and J. E. Longshore, Philadei- 
pMa. 

FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 24TH. 

The proceedings were opened by a brief address by 
the President, Alfred H. Love. 

Charles C. Burleigh, so long identified with the canse 
of ftOedom, was introduced. He confined his remarks 
principally to the first resolution read before the associ¬ 
ation at the meeting on Tuesday afternoon, which de¬ 
nies the right of individuals or governments to take 
life. Mr. Burleigh said that the teaching of war invari¬ 
ably begins at home, tbe very place where peace shonid 
be promulgated. Appeals to the sword provoke enmi¬ 
ties which are difficult to overcome. Instead of rushing 
to arms to settle difficulties, arbitration should be re¬ 
sorted to, and we should show our enemies that we are 
practicing humanity and wi3e patriotism. 

The report of the Treasurer was then read. It shows 
a balance on hand of $29. C2. 

A number or new names were added to the list of 
members. 

Sojourner Truth, an aged tailored woman, formerly a 
slave, made a few remarks, in which she denounced the 
taking of life by hanging, assuring her hearers that it 
had a tendency of increasing murders. While a slave 
she never favored resorting to arms to abolish it, bnt 
did all that her ability permitted to do away with the 
curse by moral suasion and argument. 

Alfred H. Love said that he bad always felt a deep in¬ 
terest in tbe matter of reform, and believed that a more 
progressive spirit prevailed among the masses than here¬ 
tofore. Such teachings, he said, as that which has so 
long been preached, “I live for my country and will die 
for it,” should be laid aside. The idea of any one dying 
for his country, in the strictest sense, he pronounced a 
fallacy. If people, he said, who go to fight and die for 
their country really meant it, they would not endeavor 
to protect aud shield themselves behind trees, wafts, 
forts or the bulwarks or vessels, but would bare their 
breasts and die at once for their country’s sake. “ In 
time of peace prepare for war.” This, said the speaker, 
is another wrong teaching. Why, said he, should we 
prepare for war? Why should we endeavor to perpetu¬ 
ate It? Why not In time of peace prepare for a lasting 
peace—a lasting tranquility and happiness? 

He denounced the military training of children in tbe 
; orphan schools of our own Commonwealth and the public 
schools of New England. The children of the former 
were made orphans by the war, by the military teaching 
of the nation, and why should the same spirit be incul¬ 
cated into them as they are growing iuto manhood ? 
Even in the House of Refuge the system of military 
training is talked of, and efforts are being made to intro¬ 
duce it. He considered it a dreadful undertaking and a 
wrong to teach a class of children, over whom their par¬ 
ents had lost aft control, the art of using arms and im¬ 
pressing upon their minds the necessity of war. 

“My country, right or wrong’’—another motto he 
considered a wrong. The idea of country being supreme 
i to right, superior to courage to do right, more than the 
equal of principle, was a great mistake. He favored 
right, even if the country and its Institutions have to 
give way. The country, he said, can be made right by 
onr doing right, and this should be onr study and prac¬ 
tice. 

He spoke about tbe militia tax, pronouncing it oppres¬ 
sive and unjust. The Bill of Rights, which gives every 
citizen conscientiously opposed to war and taxation for 
the support of the military the right to decline paying 
what the Government may demand, he said, still remains 
npon onr statute books, and is therefore a law, and a 
righteous shield to every conscientious man. 

In referring to onr complications with Spain he could, 
he said, see nothing denoting a war. If the difficulty 
should assume a more startling attitude, it was a matter 
then for arbitration, and can be settled in a little while 
withoat bloodshed or the waste of money. 

In concluding his remarks he offered the following : 
Resolved, That the recent action of the Government anti the 
general sympathy of the people in behalf of the Indians and the 
Freedmen, are gratifying eigna of the spirit of love, justice and 
equal rights which make peace possible and deserved, and, with 
this policy continued, the Indian troubles win cease and the 


tion oi Foreign powers fitting out war vessels we shonid abolish 
the building of war vessels for ourselves,and thus with justice and 
propriety refuse to permit other nations to do the wrong which we 
ourselves refuse to do. 

They were adopted. 

Hon. M. H. Bovee, Thomas Elwood Longshore and 
Jacob L. Paxson made brief addresses, urging the con¬ 
tinuation of the present peace movement. 

A letter wag read from J. K. H. Wilcox, dated at Paris, 
giving an account of his interview with Gen. Prim, the 
Spanish Minister of War, and Gen. Vizerando, leader of 
the Spanish abolitionists and protestants. The latter as¬ 
sured him that he was an advocate of peace, and that he 
was about to issue a paper advocating the canse and es¬ 
tablishing a branch of the Universal Peace Union. 

Francis Vincent, of Wilmington, Del., read a series of 
resolutions proposing an international code of laws for 
the United States and England. 

Mr. Love here stated that Senator Sumner had written 
him that he was about preparing such a code, and that 
David Dudley Field had already perfected a plan and 
had forwarded the proof sheets. 

The venerable Lucretia Mott made the concluding ad¬ 
dress. She said that the Peace movement should be kept 
on as simple a basis as possible, for the better it would 
be understood and upheld. 

England, she said, eonld not be induced to adopt Re¬ 
publican principles, and the United States were in no 
notion of giving them, up, hence the adoption of an in¬ 
ternational code was not to be hoped for yet awhile. Sho 
thought it better to leave all plans open for reflection 
and conviction, as their goodness would be wrought 
in time. If the people can be convinced of the evil of 
war, and be induced to adopt means for the removal of 
causes leading thereto then peace will be assured. 

She saw much to encourage tbe friends of peace. The 
United States, she said, is advancing in civilization and 
enlightenment, and as they press on, the moral senti¬ 
ments come more actively into play. 

One thing alone was gratifying to her—the doing 
away of corporeal pddshment at home and in the pub¬ 
lic schools. It was a specie of barbarism that our in¬ 
tellects had outgrown. 

In concluding, she said, ii nations disagree, they 
fight, and generally after blood-letting and great finan¬ 
cial loss, cease hostilitities, and settle their difficulties 
through a peace congress or a specie of arbitration 
which they should have resorted to before going into 
; battle. 


Thrashing-Machines, ei 
Tided with such labor-* 
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■autumn FESTIVAL. 


The Persian’s flowery gilts, the shrine 
Of fruitful Ceres, charm no more; 
The woven wreaths of oak and pine 
Are dust along the Isthmian shore. 


But beauty hath its homage still. 

And nature holds ns still in debt; 

And woman’s grace and household skill. 
And manhood's toil, are honored yet. 


And we, to-day, amidst onr flowers 
And fruits, have come to own again 
The blessings of the summer hours, 
The early and the latter rain; 


To see our Father’s hand once more 
Beverse for us the plenteous horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o’er 
With fruit, and flower, and golden com! 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


plete success of the canal as a piece of engineer¬ 
ing. Of course, he believes that financial success 
must follow, sooner or later, the engineering suc¬ 
cess. Bat in these days the talisman of success is 
no longer the issuing of a decree—Let the world 
hear and obey. It is the journal—and the Viceroy’s 
invitations include, I believe, every great journal 
in Europe and America—not to mention some 
which are great* only by his courtesy. Three hun¬ 
dred invitations to "the press. Two-thirds to the 
continent of Europe ; the other third to England 
and America in about equal proportions. There 
never yet was any piece of work done in broader 
daylight than the inauguration will be. In a month 
the world will know all that remains to be known 
about the Suez Canal. 

It is curious how a doubt has seemed to linger 
to the last moment about the perfect success of the 
canal. Not in the French papers, for it is a French 
work, and the French would believe in a railway 
to the moon, engineered by themselves. Inasmuch 
as we are completely free—we and the English— 


Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


O favors every year made new! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it 3hines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lotto-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arn 
Can change a rocky soil to gold,— 

That brave and generous hearts can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And let these altara, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 

The early and the latter rain! 


EN ROUTE FOR SUEZ. 


B W. SMALLEY. 


Steamer Guienne, At Sea, Nov. 10.—Wo touch 
to-morrow at Messina, and I may send you from 
Messina, as well as from anywhere, the few Words 
I have to say about our trip thus far. Messina is 
not Suez, but it is a good deal nearer Suez than 
New York. And of course you understand that a 
great part of the Suez inauguration ceremonies 
has been transacted in quite other places than 
Egypt. Those of the Viceroy’s guests who had 
leisure quitted London and Paris a month ago. 
Not a few eminent men accepted liis invitation to 
go up the Nile before the inauguration, and the 
French papers were beginning to print letters from 
this party a week or two ago. As for the English 
journalists, many of them went by way of Constan¬ 
tinople, timing their journey to meet Mme. Eugenie 
Bonaparte on her visit to the Sultan. When or 
ho.w the Americans went, I don’t know. There 
are, I think, bat three on board this vessel. 

The range of invitations sent by the Viceroy was 
very wide, beginning with sovereigns and merely 
show people of that kind, and thence ascending to 
'nclude the useful classes ; representatives of com¬ 
merce, engineers, eminent politicians and men of | 
letters, journalists and savans. The whole list was 
shown me in Paris, and it was stupid in me not to 
have copied down such names as I wanted to use, 
most of which I have now forgotten. Most of them, 
or at least most of the English, seem to have de¬ 
clined, with the exception of those who have a 
special interest in the canal. Numerous chambers 
of commerce send delegates ; transportation and 
telegraph companies are represented ; incredulous 
English engineers go to see with their own eyes 
what otherwise they will not believe; and the 
journalists go,of course. Credulous or incredulous, 
they have no other duty than to report what they 
see. Why did you not send Mr. Richardson to 
say whether the Suez canal or the Pacific Railway 
is the greater wonder and the more important to 
the world ? The two great enterprises are rivals 
in more senses than one. 

On board the Gnienne there are journalists in 
great number, mostly Continental j two or three 
English, and the three Americans whom I have 
mentioned. We left Marseilles at half-past eight 
on the morning of Tuesday, Nov. 9th; are due iu 
Alexandria on the evening of Sunday. I suppose 
it is proper to say explicitly that we are guests of 
the Viceroy. The sort of restriction imposed 
correspondent by that relation will be understood‘1 
without being expressed. It may or may not prove 
irksome, but it exists, and as it is one I shall bear 
constantly in mind, I have to ask that readers of 
these letters will sometimes remember it. When 
I sent a correspondent to Russia, in 1866, he wrote 
me from St Petersburg that it was a good country 
for (foreign) journalists. He was lodged in 
palace, and a retinue of servants at his orders. 
The Viceroy’s hospitality is even more magnificent 
It meets us, not at Cairo or Alexandria, not on the 
threshold of his palace, but at Paris. His guests 
are his guests from the moment they step inside 
the railway station—Gare de Lyon—in the Boule¬ 
vard Mazas. The agent of the Khedive, wbo is 
charged to invite yon, hands you with the invita¬ 
tion a railway ticket for Paris and Marseilles—750 
miles—and a steamship ticket from Marseilles to 
Alexandria, 1,500 miles further. He is at the pains 
to explain to yon that the orders of his master do 
not permit him to enjoy the pleasure of providing 
for you beyond that point, but that at Alexandria 
you will find officers of his Highness in v 
welcome you, to indicate where his Highness °will 
receive you, and to charge themselves with all ar¬ 
rangements for your residence, and for travel while 
yon remain in Egypt. While abstaining from 
particulars, he gives yon to understand that every 
opportunity will be offered yon to inspect the 
works of the great canal, and to witness all the 
ceremonies of inauguration. The inauguration 
complete, you will be still the guest of the Khedive, 
so long as yon like to remain ; and when you are 
ready to return, the choice of routes is open to 
In a word, yon may go where you will and 
you will, only you must allow the Vicerov to 
y ° a are 8afel y back in Paris. The 
Sultan may deny the prerogatives of Royalty to 
the ruler of Egypt, bat he has Dot ^ ° 

deny him the pleasure of dispensing hospitality 
with more than royal splendor. * y 

It is all done so gracefully that it would be 
churlish to show, whatever we may f ee i 
tance in accepting it. If there was ever a time 
when the press could surrender its inestimable 
right to absolute independence of judgment it 
must be in such circumstances as these. ’ 

Impossible not to remark how completely the 
Viceroy has divested himself of the Oriental con¬ 
tempt for public opinion; and especially for Euro¬ 
pean opinion. Of course, he believes in the com- j 
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grow rich by farming Oaprera. The glimpse we 
had of his lonely home was all too brief; rude 
cliffs rushed in between, and closed in the view. 
We paid the hero what little tribute we could. 
Many a hat was lifted, and salute silently given. 
As we have all sorts of people, some turned away 
in dislike as was natural, and in that way equally 
paid their tribute to the brave Republican whom 
Imperialists have good reason to detest and dread. 
— N. Y. Tribune. 


Moffino. —Everybody at Milan knows the his¬ 
tory, for it is not simply a story, of the spaniel 
Mofflno. The dog followed his master, who be¬ 
longed to the corps of Prince Engene Bea’uharnais, 
on the occasion of the disastrous expedition into 
Russia in 1812. At the passage of the Beresina, 
these two faithful companions were separated by 
the masses of ice which floated down the river, and 
the Milanese corporal returned to his native city 
full of sorrow and regret, not on account of his 
wounds, hut for the loss of his poor dog which had 


when y 


canal stern-foremost, for fear of not being able to 
get back in case of obstruction ; that she stuck fast 
a mud-bank and was extricated with difficulty, 
was a pnre invention, hat found plenty of be¬ 
lievers. Still later, the Emperor’s yacht got 
stranded—also by telegraph, and by the same ver¬ 
satile instrument was next day got afloat again. I 
.don’t know what other appalling catastrophe may 
have happened since we got out of telegraphic 
range. 

The 300 journalists are but a small part of the 
Viceroy’s guests. At the first dinner to be given 
in Ismailia on the night of the 17th, 2,000 are ex¬ 
pected to sit down. They have been flocking to 
Egypt by every route for a month past and more. 
On board the Gnienne we have about 150. On the 
Pelnse that left Marseilles Monday evening, there 
were perhaps as many more. The idea, more or 
less Oriental, that a guest is master while he is 
guest, was prettily illustrated at the departure of 
the Peluse. One passenger, believed to be the last, 
was protracting his good-by on the pier 15 minutes 
after the ship was ready to start and only at the 
last moment could the captiain make up his mind 
to summon him on board. Within a minute after 
he had gone up the gangway the Pelnse was off. 
Within another minute, another passenger came 
rushing down to the wharf—too late. The ship was 
a cable length away. A minute more and he had 
found a boat, and started on what seemed a hope¬ 
less pursuit. But when the gallant captain saw the 
pursuing boat, and handkerchiefs waving from the 
pier, he did what few steamship captains ever did, 
stopped his ship and waited. We had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see with our glasses the happy man go up 
the side. 

When the Gnienne sailed next morning, there 
was a solieitude abont passengers I never saw be¬ 
fore. An English ship starts at the hour, and I don’t 
suppose it ever occnred to an English captain to 
trouble his head abont his passengers. If they are 
on board well and good. It not, it is their affair. 
Take your ticket by a ship of the Messageries Im¬ 
perials and yon see first of all that you are asked 
to hand it to the proper officer when you go on 
board. Arrived, you find the officer at the gang¬ 
way to receive you. Lest among the crowd of 
friends who are freely admitted, some passenger 
may omit to deliver his ticket, another officer from 
time to time promenades the cabins and saloons, 
calling for all tickets not surrendered. The purser 
sits in the main saloon, a list of the passengers be¬ 
fore him, and checks the arrivals. We are to start 
at 8. Half a dozen passengers are still missing. 
The-ship is searched for them, waits for them when 
they cannot be found, anti in fact, the Inst 
half an hour late to find the ship still waiting, and 
to be received with as much courtesy as if he had 
been the promptest of men. 

It happens that the Gnienne is the first French 
ship on which I have made a voyage, and it is nat¬ 
ural to make comparisons. I have sailed on Eng¬ 
lish, American, German, Dutch, and even Spanish 
steamers, and this French ship is most comfort¬ 
able of all. Everybody knows that the English are 
well built and sailed, but they seem to me very far 
from being comfortable. They are seldom organ¬ 
ized with much attention to the comfort of passen¬ 
gers, and comfort is a thing more agreable to have 
on board ship, if you can get it, than anywhere 
else in the world. The English captain thinks his 
business is done when he brings his ship safe into I 
pork It is nothing to him that his passengers 
have been miserable all the way when they might 
just as well have been contented and happy. I 
have met many men who have travelled by the 
ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Company—a I 
line far better known to Englishmen than the Can¬ 
ard, which Americans know so well, and so much, 
to their cost. I never heard one passenger speak 
well of the ship which had carried him safely 
through. There was general complaint, as on the 
Cunarders, of bad arrangement, insufficient ser¬ 
vice, bad cooking, and neglect of the little things 
which make or mar the voyage for yon. 

It is very different here. The commandant is 
not too great a man to busy himself with the needs 
of his passengers. There are plenty of well- 
trained servants, there is fresh water and clean 
linen to be had in the staterooms, there are—dis¬ 
believe it as you will if yon know the Cunarders— 
napkins at table, and there is an entire absence of | 
the general gruffness which so pervades the Eng¬ 
lish ships, as to impress on a passenger that he is 
an intruder who may think himself lucky to be al¬ 
lowed on board at all. The food and cooking are I 
very much what they are at a first-class Paris hotel 
—by which I do not mean the Grand Hotel, proba¬ 
bly the worst in Paris, and certainly the most fre- 
qnented by Americans. There is coffee at any 
hour yon like in the morning, a table d’hote break¬ 
fast at nine, lunch when yon like and on what yon 
like, dinner at five, served in a decent, Christian 
way, not piled in huge masses on the table. The 
wines are good, various, and served without extra 
charge. Coffee and liqueurs the same, tea after¬ 
ward, and after that yon may have punch if yon 
are still capable of anything more. No one man 
I presume, goes through the whole of this list, but j 
he may choose. The evenings bring another con¬ 
trast, for instead of the scattering candies that 
served to make darkness visible on the Persia and 
China, iu both of which ships I have for my sins 
been condemned to cross the Atlantic, there are 
French carcel lamps, brilliant, soft, and steady. 

And we have, to crown all onr comforts, had 
clear warm days and smooth seas. This morning 
we passed through the narrow and intricate strait 
that divides Corsica and Sardinia. I do not know 
whether the scenery is celebrated, but it is snperb. I 
Most English travelers miss it, the Peninsular and 
Oriental ships taking the route south of Sardinia. 

Land on three sides of ns when we went on deck 
this morning, land straight ahead, with no visible 
opening. When the cliffs parted to let ns through, 
they closed at onee astern of the ship, and for a 
quarter of an hour we were as completely land¬ 
locked as if on a Swiss lake, to which the landscape 
was not unlike. Once through the strait, Caprera 
lay on our left, and the white walls of Garibaldi’s 
home glittered in the morning snn. His little 
island lies near enough to Corsica to redeem it 
from the reproach of having brought forth Napo¬ 
leons. , steep slopes of granite lift the great] 
ahnl^-f bome fat above the sea, granite lies all 
thi “’ scant i; tuf ts of low brush the only green 
things one coffid see. Clearly, Garibaldi will not, 


of an animal that might formerly have been a dog, 
but which now scarcely deserved the name. It 
was something truly hideous that they tried to 
drive away without pity, notwithstanding the 
mournful cries of the poor beast. At this moment 
the ex-corporal returned from a walk, and saw 
advancing towards him, with joyful bounds, this 
wretched quadruped, which licked his feet, utter¬ 
ing at the same time low whinings. He repulsed 
it roughly, and was about to deprive this .singular 
visitor of the little life that appeared to be remain¬ 
ing, when a sudden thought occurring to him, he 
examined certain marks on it with attention, indi¬ 
cations of which caused him much joy. He pro¬ 
nounced the name “Moffino,” and the animal 
[jumped up immediately, barked joyfully, and then 
fell down, exhausted with hunger, fa'tigne—per¬ 
haps, one might say, with emotion. 

His master, who now recognized his lost dog, 
hastened to his assistance, succored him tenderly 
and saved him from death. 

The journey over more than the half of Europe, 
undertaken by an animal without any guide but his 
wonderful instincts ; the mountains and rivers 
crossed by this feeble creature, in search of his 
master, at the price of terrible sufferings, is a 
great lesson for the generality of mankind. —Illus¬ 
trated Library of Wonders. 


THE BUILDERS. 


All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. , 


Mr. Lee mentions a horse which, having to cross 
an opening on some planks, and these having be¬ 
come slippery by frost, scattered with its feet some 
loose sand lying near, over the ice-covered timbers, 
and thus secured a rough surface and a firm footing. 
This is precisely what a man would haveff one under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. Jackson, in his work, “ Our Dumb Compan¬ 
ions, ” gives the following instance, illustrating the 
sagacity of a horse : “ The animal had been care¬ 
lessly shod, and probably suffered pain in conse¬ 
quence. The creature seems to have been qnite 
aware oi the proper remedy, for a few days after 
the shoeing operation the farrier was amazed to 
the horse approach the door of the workshop, 
and hold up the hoof. An inspection soon showed 
the nature of the fault, which, being rectified, the 
animal went away satisfied. ” 

The clever manner in which this horse escaped 
from its meadow must not be passed over. Hav¬ 
ing no means of unlocking the gate, he had actu¬ 
ally lifted one end of the hinges with his teeth, 
and was thus able to get through. 


THE CHARM OF LABOR. 


I would not choose to have the stream of life 
From first to last all calm and rippleless, 

For broken waters sing a lovely song, 

And valor grows on obstacles o’erthrown. 

There’s strength in struggle, and we need be strong. 
With all the work there is for man to do 
Between his birth and death, God helping him, 
While none but earnest workers know true rest 
Or guess the meaning of a holiday. 

The wretched idler, half asleep by day 
And half awake by night, scarce lives at all; 

His faculties are dazed, and every sense 
Is dull and weak; and time drags heavily 
That should go ever tilting lightly on, 

Unheard, unheeded, until passed away; 

While he who meets his work with cheerfulness 
And does full duty with ungrudging heart, 

Taking it up as heritage from God, 

Appointed and apportioned by His hand, 

Though weary often when the day is done, 

Yet has so still a conscience in his breast, 

And so enjoys the mystery of sleep, 

That he has recompense in that alone, 

Though not alone in that; for labor bears 
Within itself a great reward, a charm, 

Whieh only those (such is the law) can know 
Who sweat in heart and muscle for God’s sake. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And wbat seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest; 


For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest ci 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the see 
Make the house, where Gods m 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


V (|a e!l. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb, j 


Build to-day, then, strong and sun 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye j 
Sees the world as one vast plain,; 

Aud one boundless reach of sky. 

—Longfellow. 


Wearing Mourning.- —We long for the day when 
this custom shall be obsolete. 

It is unbecoming the truly afflicted one. The 
wearer says, by the black garments, “I have lost 
near friend. Iam in deep sorrow.” But true 
grief does not wish to parade itself before the eye 
of the stranger ; much less does it assert its ex¬ 
tent The stricken one naturally goes apart from 
the world to pour out the tears. Real affliction 
seeks privacy. It is no respect to the departed 
friend to say we are in sorrow. If we have real 
grief it will be discovered. 

When God has entered the household in the 
awful chastisement of death, it is time for re¬ 
ligious meditation and communion with God on the 
part of the survivors. How sadly oat of place, 
then, are the milliner and the dress-maker, the 
trying on of dresses, and the trimming of bonnets. 
There is something profane in exeitiDg the vanity 
of a young girl by fitting a waist, or trying on a 
hat, when the corpse of a father is lying in an ad¬ 
joining room. It is a sacrilege to drag the widow 
forth from her grief, to be fitted for a gown, or to 
select a veil. 

It is often terribly oppressive to the poor. The 
widow left desolate with a half-dozen little children, 
the family means already reduced by the long sick¬ 
ness of the father, must draw on her scanty purse 
to buy a new wardrobe throughout for herself and 
children, throwing away the good stock of gar- 
meutB akcadj prepared, wuen she knows not 
where she is to get bread for those little ones. 
Truly may fashion be called a tyrant, when it robs 
the widow of her last dollar. 

Surely your sorrow will not be questioned, even 
if you should not call in the milliner to help you 
display it. Do not in your affliction help uphold a 
custom which will torn the afflictions of your poorer 
neighbor to deeper poverty, as well as sorrow.— 
The Central Baptist. 


PACIFIC RAILWAY GOLD LOAN. 

Messrs. Dabney, Morgan & Co., 53 Ex¬ 
change Place, and M. K. Jesup & Co., 12 
Pine Street, 1ST. Y., offer for sale the Bonds 
of the Kansas Pacific Railway. These Bonds 
pay seven per cent, in Gold; have thirty years 
to run; are Free from Government Taxation; 
are secured by a Land Grant of Three Million 
Acres of the Finest Lands in Kansas and Col¬ 
orado. In addition to this special grant the 
Company also owns Three Millions of Acres 
in Kansas, which are being rapidly sold to 
develop the country and improve the road. 
They are a first mortgage upon the extension 
of the road from Sheridan, Kansas, to Denver, 
Colorado. The road in operation 431 miles long 
upon which it is also a mortgage now earns 
more than enough net income to pay the in¬ 
terest on the new loan. There is no better 
security in the market—this being in some 
respects better than Government Securities. 
Principal and Interest pay able in Gold. Price 
96, and accrued Interest, in Currency, Pam¬ 
phlets, Maps and Circulars furnished on appli¬ 
cation. 
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Ayer’s 

Hair Vigor, 

For restoring Gray Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 



A dressing which 
is at once agreeable, 
healthy, and effectual 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, in a lpn 
remittance for The Standard, 
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preserving 

hair. Faded or gray 
soon restored 


hair 

to its original color 
with the gloss and 
freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thick- 
j hair checked, and bald¬ 
ness often, though not always, cured 
by its use. Nothing can restore the 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. ? Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi¬ 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances which 
make some preparations dangerous and 
injurious to the hair, the Vigor can 
only benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely for a 


STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 


The following stories about horses are from 
book for boys and girls, called The Intelligence I 
Animals, one of the Illustrated Library of Wonders, 
which the Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., of New 
'York, are issuing for the holidays: 

Horses will not only bemoan lost companions, 
but sympathise with, and endeavor to aid their liv¬ 
ing associates. 

The mere statement of this will seem absurd to 
some, and they will laughingly ask whether we be¬ 
lieve in the fourth voyage of Capt. Lemuel Gulli¬ 
ver ? Onr belief is founded on evidence ; and such 
a basis of opinion is, we humbly presume, sought 
even by those who seem ever eager to reject all 
proofs of animal-intelligence. Mr. Watson, in his 
work on “ The Reasoning Power of Animals, ”men- 
Itions the following: “ A gentleman was one even¬ 
ing in the full enjoyment of a pleasant dinner 
party, in his own house. It so happened that a 
glass door opened from the dining-room upon the 
lawn. Pushing open this door, a most extraor¬ 
dinary and unbidden visitor entered the room. 
Starting np the amazed company beheld a quad- 
rnped which had never entered that room before. 
The gentleman advanced, and recognized one of I 
his favorite mares, which,undaunted by the blazing 
light and the crowding round her of the astonished 
guests, showed by voice and manner some strange 
emotion. Her master went np to the animal, 
which trotted off, uttering a peculiar cry. It was 
determined to ascertain the cause of the mare’ 
strange conduct. She was followed to a field aud 
the motive for her unwonted behavior was quicklv 
ascertained. Her foal had got entangled in bog 
and bnars, and the alarmed mother had adopted 

this effective mode of obtaining aid.” 

Some of the ingenious feats of the more clever 
horses have a close resemblance to human actions 
Take the following, narrated in Mr. Smiles’ “ Life 
of Rennie the Engineer A horse, called Jack 
one among many employed at the erection of I 
Waterloo Bridge. The horse was accustomed to 
draw the stone trucks along a tramway to the 
places where the stone was required. A beer 
shop was, of course, opened near the works for the 
special use of the “ navvies,” and other workmen 
The driver of Jack’s track was an honest sort of I 
fellow, named Tom, who had one special weakness 
—an inability to pass the beer shop without taking 
“ a little.” Jack was so accustomed to this, that, 
though a restive animal, he waited contently till 
Tom came out of his own accord, or till the appear¬ 
ance of an overlooker startled the man into aetiv 
ity. 

On one occasion, however, when the superinten¬ 
dents were absent, Tom took so long a spell at the 
ale that Jack became restive and, the trace-fasten¬ 
ings being long enough, the animal put his head 
inside the beer-house door, and seizing the aston¬ 
ished Tom by the collar with his teeth, dragged the 
lazy man out to the truck. Every man there un¬ 
derstood the action of the horse, and great became 
the fame of Jack amongst the host of workers, J 


Wheat Bran.— “If chemistry had rendered no 
higher service to common fife, ” says the Hearth 
and Home, “than to analyze our daily bread, it 
would have placed society under a perpetual obli¬ 
gation. It is now generally understood that in 
bolting ground wheat, the seive takes out the best 
and most nutritions parts of the grain. A process 
lias of late been patented in England for grinding 
the bran into fine powder and mixing it with the 
flour. A German chemist has discovered a method 
by which bran may be bleached entirely white, so 
as to be cooked with the floor, thus adding to its j 
nutritive power without affecting its color.” 


HAIR DRESSING, 

nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on the hair, giving it a rich glossy 
lustre and a grateful perfume. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
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Agency and is prepared to execute all ordcra that 
may be intrusted to him. with care and prompt 
ness. Authors desiring a publisher,or wishing tic r 
works superintended while in press, will do well to 
confer with him, as his experience in the bnshe* 
and established connections, afford peculiar ferit 
ties for the furtherance of their interests. Worto 
of all established authors furnished at the shorten 
notice and at the lowest rates. Office 39 Sums 
street, Room 43. 

P. O. Box 1416, New York city. 
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'HE WORKING CLASS.—We are now preptreo w i**- 
1 classes with constant employment at home, tfce ' 

10 or for the spare moments. Business new. lfctt ** 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 60c. to f- • 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole ul ‘ - 

business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much nnifB- 
who see this notice may send their address, and test lb* 
unparalleled offer: To such as are w* 

trouble of writing. T*-l* 


LEARN WISDOM PROM THE WORLD 


Sly son, be wise and make the world thy school. 
For knowledge of all kinds ’tis over-rich; 

As thou considerest it, it teaches thee 
Each thing in turn and so thou learnest it. 

Wilt thou now learn compassion, for the present 
Avoid the beggars, and the poor and sick, 
Farewell to hovels where the afflicted weep, 

Stay not to list the wailings of the oppressed, 
Constrain thyself, see no unrighteousness 
Do her misdeeds, be silent ’mong the sad;' 

Think now; thou livest in a perfect world! 

The hnmau form is finished, like the earth! 

Upon the fairest faces feast thine eyes, 

Linger in golden chambers, look thy fill 
At the gay pomp of great ones, eat and drink 
To fulness of their viands and their wines,— 

Then, go learn Freedom! both in act and thonght, 
Live, where one honors all alike as men ; 

Visit fair countries, cities richly bnilt,, 

And if thou wilt, look upon ruins, too, 

And on old graves, till itcomes home to thee: 
How soon the fairest human fife is gone ! 

Hail the bright Snn; and think of Him who said: 
That as the heavenly kingdom was in Heaven, 

So should it be on earth,—and brought it down I 
With such an eye, with such a heart behold 
Humanity, its ignominious flight,— 

And if thon hast not for a heart—a stone, 

Then hast thou pity, know’st what pity means! 
—Leopold Schefer— The Layman's Breviary. 
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Of every description, offer for sale a large 
variety of Jewelry and Fancy 
Goods for Currency at 
Gold Prices. 
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NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 

On January 1, 1 8 7 0, 

Will be issued at Toledo, Ohio, the first number of a 

WEEKLY PAPER. 

TO BE CALLED 

“THE INDEX.»» 

minister of the First 
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ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do 

copy of The People's Literary Companion—v 
and best family newspapers published—all sen 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable wort,; 
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PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, A*fl> 
MORAL CULTURE; OR THE 
TRUE ART OF LIVING 

8y PROF. F. G. WELCH, Superintendent of Phym* 

Le College. Bt s*Opr 

Part First embraces Prof Welch’s Byrten «* ’ 

nasties as systematized by him and taught in . 

CoUege and in other institutions where he k 
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>nd gives a complete System of 
taught by him in public classes to thous 
itcs. These Parts are more complete th “ “U, a 
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Culture, when and how to exercise, and everythin* ^ 
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paratus. Dress, Teaching, Schools, etc., and, 
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The Wonders.— This world of ours is filled with 
wonders. The microscope reveals not less than the 
telescope, each at either extreme end of creation. 
In the insect creation, particularly, there is so 
much to know that has never been dreamt of— 
wheels within wheels, without computation or num¬ 
ber. Let ns take a rapid glance at the proofs of 
this statement. The polypus, it is said, like the I 
fabled hydra, receives new life from the knife which ' 
lifted to destroy it. The fly spider lays an eg- as 
rerp »»itself. There are 4,041 muscles in a cater- 
Hooke discovered 14,000 mirrors in the 
eye of a drone ; and to effect the respiration of a 
carp, 13,000 arteries,, vessels, veins, bones, etc 

are necessarv _’’ 


edited by Fbanois Kllixgwooi> 

Independent (recently Unitarian) Society in that city. 

"The Index” wffl be devoted to the spread of Free Religion 
and its practical application in society. Each number wffl contain 
a Lecture or Discourse by the Editor; and a certain space wffl be 
regularly appropriated to the use of the President and Secretary 


the Free Religious Association. 

The publication of the paper is guaranteed for one year. Pro- 


spectus sent on application to the editor. 

Teems:—T wo dollars per annum, in advan< 
be sent to the Editor, Lock-box 19, Toledo, O 


Subscriptions to 


THE TEIAD. 

Pronounced the finest collection of Church Music published. 
FULL OF NEW TUNES. 


necessary. The body of every spider contains 1 N B " 
four little masses pierced with a multitude of im- 
perceptible holes, each hole permitting the pas¬ 
sage of a single thread; all the threads, to the 
amount of 1,000 to eaeh mass, join together when 
they come out, and make the single thread with 
which the spider spins its web ; so that what we 
call a spider’s thread consists ;of more than 4,000 
united. Lenwhenock, by means of microscopes, 
observed spiders no bigger than the grain of sand,, 
and which spun threads so fine that it took 4,000 of 
them to equal in magnitude a single hair. 


SPLENDID ANTHEMS. SET PIECES AND CHANTS 
foima in no other hock. 

iteresting and easy method of teaching the a 
reading mnsic contained only in this book. 

societies and choirs wffl find in the Tbiad just 


what they aesire. 

Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.60. Single copies for examination 
to teachers ana leaders $LOO. 

HORATIO G. ABBY, Publisher, 

1SS Broadway, New York. 

ledevotiona 1 singing meetmgin the Fulton street church 

-- tmI * ^ Mmost unanimous volt in a class oi three 

hundred adopted the Teiad in preference to all other books of the 
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and Culture, a 
the art of living well. n dlfi<3® ieSi 

Part Fourth embraces Moral Culture «“ “ . . 
large collection of the wisest sayings of grea* “ 
ages and times. haadac* 3 ^ 1 

The book will contain abont 400 pages, will be ^ * 

and just such a book as should be in the hands 
woman in the land. PRICE $2.25. ^ 

We shaU also publish. Early in October, another- 

A WINTER IS FL» 81 

BY LEDYARD BILL- 

With mustratious by Forbes, comprising 
of St. Augustine, and the Natural Scenery an 
Fl0rida ’ . ^attandpri^' 


This is a fresh and interesting volume 
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Tourist and InvaL_. 
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rjVO THE SICK.—A GURE. 

Established Twenty-Four Consecutive Ye: 

and Chronic Diseases treated without Medicines, an 


ike A. Febguson Dcsenbcby, Caleb O. Duseotuby, Mag¬ 
netic-Movement and Water Cure Physicians. No. 29 West Ninth 
street, between 5th and 6th avenues. New York City. 
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